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WORKS BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

" Those who seek power combined with music^ will ^nd it in th* poetry of 
Robert Buchnftan" — Escott's England. 



The dumb wistful yearning in man to something htg^her^^yeaming- tmh 

r, — Jms 



as the animal creation sho7ved in the Greek period fowanis the human^ 
not a^ yet found any interpreter equal to Buchanan."— Thb. Spectator. 

*' In th* great power of appealing to universal Humanity lies Buchanan*s 
security. The light of Nature has been his guide, and the human heart his 
study. He must unquestionably attain an exalted rank among the poets of 
this century f and produce works which cannot fail to be accepted as incontest- 
ably greats and worthy o/ the world's preservation."— Cohtvlmvokkkv Rkvubw. 

" Buchanan is the most faithful poet of Nature among the new men. Ht is 
her fam'liar. Like no British poet save himself ^ he ktufws her."— Stbdman's 
Victorian Poets. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have made arrangements to issue a new and com- 
plete edition of MR. BUCHANAN'S POEMS, both those included in the first 
library edition (now exhausted) and those hitherto published anonymously. 
They will appear in the foUovring order, with illustrations by well known artists : 

Vol. L— LONDON POEMS. 

*^* Including, besides the contents of the first three editions, a 
number of additional poems. 

** In their way, some of the finest poems of this generation."— 7!*^ Spectator. 
" The boldest experiment in modern poetry since Wordsworth.' — Glasgow 

Vol. IL— meg BLANE, 

AND OTHER NARRATIVE POEMS. 

** A snccess striking, transcendant. In * Meg Blane ' he has risen to a loftier 
height of gaunt sublimity, he has reached a deeper vein of pathos than even in 
' London Poems.' This work is, indeed, one of the masterpieces of English 
literature."— ZiVrrary World, 

Vol. III.— the BOOK OF ORM, Etc. 

" A majesty and a beauty, a tenderness and deep teaching of love, which show 
Mr. Buchanan at the very best and noblest manifestation ot his undoubted 
poetic genius. ... A volume to be reaJ and re-read with pleasure and 
potent teaching ; and parts of it will long survive the generation that saw its 
birth."— Z?a/7y i elegraph. 

Vol. IV.— balder THE BEAUTIFUL. 

** A sublime poem." — The Graphic. 

" This important and splendid poem, by one of our greatest living poets."— 
Literary World. 

Vol. v.— ST. ABE, WHITE ROSE AND RED, Etc. 
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Clown. What hast here f Ballads! 

MoH. Pray now, iuy some : I love a ballad in print o* li/e, for then we are 
sure they are true. 

AuT. Here's otu to a very doleful tune. . . . This is a merry ballad^ but a 
very pretty one. 

Tub Winter's Tale. 



©eliication 

TO HARRIETT 

Here at the Half-way House of Life I linger, 
Worn with the way, a weary-hearted Singer, 

Resting a little space ; 
And lo ! the good God sends me, as a token 
Of peace and blessing (else my heart were broken). 

The sunbeam of thy face. 

My fear falls from me like a garment ; slowly 
New strength returns upon me, calm and holy ; 

I kneel, and I atone . . . 
Thy hand is clasped in mine — we lean together . . 
Henceforward, through the sad or shining weather, 

I shall not walk alone. 
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DRAMATIC BALLADS AND 
ROMANCES 



THE LIGHTS OF LEITH 



« The Hghts o' I^ith ! the lights o' Leith 1 " 
The skipper cried aloud — 

r While the wintry gale with snow and hail 
Blew snell thro' sail and shroud. 

« The lights o' Leith ! the Hghts o' Leith ! " 

• As he paced the deck cried he — 
" How merrily bright they bum this night 
Thro' the reek o' the stormy sea ! " 

As the ship ran in thro' the surging spray 

Afire seemed all the town ; 
They saw the glare from far away, 
And, safely steered to the land-lock'd bay, 
They cast their anchor down. 

** 'Tis sure a feast in the town o' Leith 
(To his mate the skipper spoke) 

" And yonder shadows that come and go, 
Across the quay where the bonfires glow. 
Are the merry-making folk. 



6 THE LIGHTS OF LEITH 

" I hae gowden rings for my mither's hand, 
Bonnie and braw past dream, 
And, fit for a leddy o' the land, 
A shawl o' the Indian seam. 



" And I lang, and lang, to seek ance mair 
The cot by the side o' the sea, 
And to find my grey auld mither there. 
Waiting and watching for me ; 

" To dress her oot like a leddy grand, 

While the tears o' gladness drap. 
To put the rings on her wrinkled hand, 
The siller intil her lap 1 

** And to say * O mither, I'm hame, I'm hame ! 
Forgie me, O forgie ! 
And never mair shall ye ken a care 
Until the day you dee I 



I n 



O bright and red shone the lights of Leith 

In the snowy winter-tide — 
Down the cheeks of the man the salt tears ran. 

As he stood by the skipper's side. 



THE LIGHTS OF LEITH 

*' But noo I look on the lights o' hame 
My heart sinks sick and cauld — 
Lest I come owre late for her love or blame, 
For ohl my mither was auld 1 

" For her een were dim when I sailed awa', 
And snaw was on her heid, 
And I fear — I fear — after mony a year, 
To find my mither— deid 1 



" Sae I dauma enter the toon o' Leith, 
Where the merry yule-fires fiame, 
Lest I hear the tidings o' dule and death, 
Ere I enter the door o' hame. 



" But yell let them row me to yonner shore 
Beyond the lights o' the quay, 
And I'll climb the brae to the cottage door, 
A hunnerd yards firae the sea. 

" If I see a light thro' the mirk o' night, 
ril ken my mither is there ; 
1*11 keek, maybe, through the pane, and see 
Her face in its snawy hair ! 



I 



•I 
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^ The face ssie dear that for mony a year 
I hae prayed to see again,— 
O ai mither's &ce has a holy grace 
'Bune a' the fac«9 o' men ! 

" Then I'll enter in wi' silent feet, 
And saftly cry her name — 
And I'll see the dim auld een grow sweet 
Wi' a heavenly welcome hame ! 

" And I'll cry, * O mither, I'm here, I'm here ! 

Forgie me O forgie ! 
And nevermair shall ye ken a care I 
Your son shall lea ' thee never mair 

To sail on the stormy sea ! " 

II 

They row'd him to the lonely shore 

Beyond the lights of the quay. 
And he climb'd the brae to the cottage door 

A hundred yards from the sea. 

He saw no light thro* the mirk of night, 
And his heart sank down with dread, 

" But 'tis late," thought he, *' and she lies, maybe, 
Soond sleeping in her bed?" 



THE LIGHTS OP LBITH 

HaH-way he paused, for the blast blew keen, 
And the sea roar'd loud below, 

And he tom'd his fiice to the town-lights, seen 
Thro' the white and whiiiing snow. 

The lights of Leith 1 the lights of Leith 1 

How they flash'd on the night-black bay, 

White with sullen roar on the rocky shore 
The waters splash'd their spray 1 



When close he came to the lonely cot, 

He paused in deeper dread, — 
For the gleam that came from the far-off flame 

Just touch'd the walls with red ; 

Thro' the doorway dark did the bleak wind blow, 
The windows were black and bare, 

And the house was floor'd with the cruel snow. 
And roof d with the empty air I 

" O mither, mither 1 " he moan'd aloud, 

" And are ye deid and gane ? 
Hae I waited in tears thro' the weary years. 

And a' in vain, in vain 1 " 



lO THE LIGHTS OF LEITH 

He stood on the hearth, while the snow swam drear 

Between the roofless walls — 
" O mither ! mither I come here, come here, — 

Tis your ain son, Robin, calls ! " 



On his eager ears, as he stood in tears, 
There came a faint foot-tread — 

Then out of the storm crept a woman's form 
With hooded face and head. 



Like a black, black ghost the shape came near 
Till he heard its heavy breath — 

" What man," it sighed, " stands sabbing here. 
In the wearifn' hoose o' death % " 



" Come hither, come hither, whae'er ye be," 

He answer'd loud and clear — 
" I am Robin Sampson, come hame frae the sea, 

And I seek my mither dear I " 

** O Robin, Robin," a voice cried sobbing, 

" O Robin, and is it yersel' ? 
I'm Janet Wylie, lame Janet Wylie, 

Your kissen, frae Marywell I " 



THE LIGHTS OF LEITH li 

" O Robin, Robin," again she cried, 

" O Robin, and can it be ? 
Ah, better far had the wind and the tide 

Ne'er brought ye across the sea 1 " 

Wailing she sank on the snow-heap'd hearth, 

And rocked her body in pain — 
" O Robin, Robin," she cried to him sobbing. 

Your mither — your mither — is gane ! " 

The lights of Leith I the lights of Leith ! 

How brightly still they glow 1 
Their faint flame falls on the ruined walls, 

On the hearthstone heaped in snow ! 

" O Janet, Janet, kind cousin Janet, 

If ever ye cared for me, 
Noo let me hear o' my mither dear, 

And hoo she cam' to dee 1 " 



Wailing she lifted her weeping face. 
And answer'd in soul's despair — 

" O Robin, awa' frae the wicked place — 
Awa' — and ask nae mair 1 " 
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But he grasped her aim with a grip of $teel 
And cried '* O Janet, q)eak ! " 
^' O Robin dear, dinna sedc to hear. 

For oh! your heart nmstbreft!'' 

But he pressed her move, and he pleaded sore. 

Till at last the tale was told, 
And he listened on, till the tale was done;, 

Like a man death-struck and cold 



III 

" O Robin dear, when ye sail'd awa', 

That last time, on the sea. 
We knew her heart was breiking in twa, 

And we thought that she wad dee. 

" But after a while she forced a smile — 
* Fll greet nae mair,' said she, 

* But 111 wait and pray that the Lord, ae day, 
May bring him again to me ! 

" *The Lord is guid, and Robin my son 

As kind as a bairn can be-*- 
Aye true as steel, and he Iocs me weel, 
Tho' he's gane across the sea*' 



THE LIGHTS OF LEITH 1 3 

''O Robin, Robin, boith late and ait' 

She prayed and prayed for thee. 
But evemuur when the blast blew sair, 

She was kngest on her knee 1^ 

The lights of Leith 1 the lights of Leidi I 

They flame o'er sea and skies ! 
How bright they glow ! — while the salt tears flow 

From that bearded mariner's eyes. 

'^But, Robin, your mither was auld and pair, 

And the season's cauld and keen ; 
The white, white snaw was on her hair. 

The frost fllm ower her een. 



•* And here in the hut beside the sea, 
The pair auld wife did dwell — • 

Her only kin were my mither and me, 
And we were as pair's hersel'. 



" She leeved on a handfu' o' barley meal, 
A drink frae the spring sae cauld — 

O Robin, Robin, a heart o' steel 

Might bleed for the weak and auld ! 



14 THE LIGHTS OF LEITH 

'' In twa she was betit, on a staff she leant, 
Wi' ragged duds for claise, 

And wearifu' up and doon she went, 
Gathering her sticks and straes. 



"And the weans wad thrang as she creepit alang, 

And point, and cry sae shrill — 
* There's Grannie Sampson,* was ever their sang, 

The wicked witch o' the hill ! ' 



** Ah, mon/s the time up the hill she'd climb, 
While the imps wad scream and craw — 

At the door she'd stand, wi' her staff in hand, 
And angrily screech them awa' 1 

"Then wi' feeble feet creeping ben, she'd greet 
That the warld misca'd her sae. 

And wi' face as white as the winding sheet, 
She'd kneel by the bed, and pray. 



" O Robin,- Robin, she prayed for him 
Wha sail'd in the wild sea-rack. 

And the tears wad drap frae her een sae dim. 
As she prayed for her bairn to come back ! 
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** Then whiles . . . when she thought nae folk were 
near . . 

(O Robm, she thought nae harm ! 
But stoop your held, lest they hear, lest they hear!) 

She tried • . an auld-farrant charm. 

" A charm aft tried in the ingleside 

When bairns are blythesome and free, 
A charm (come near, lest they hear, lest they hear !) 

To bring her boy hame frae the sea 1 

" And the auld black cat at her elbow sat, 

(The cat you gied her yerseV) 
And the folk, keeking in thro' the pane, saw a sin, 

And thought she was weaving a spell I " 

The lights of Leith ! the lights of Leith ! 

They flame on the wintry gale ! 
With sore drawn breath, and a face like death, 

He hearks to the gruesome tale I 

" O Robin, Robin, I kenna hoo 

The lee was faither'd first 
But (whisper again, lest they ken, lest they ken I) 

They thought the puir body accurst 1 
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^ They thought the spell had been wrought in Hell, 

To kill and curse and blight, 
They thought she flew, when naebody knen, 

To a Sabbath o' fiends, ilk night 1 

** Then ane whose com had withered ae mom. 

And ane whose k}^ sicken'd doon, 
Crept, scared and pale, wi' the leein' tale. 

To the meenisters, up the toon. 

" Noo, Robin, jest then. King Jamie the King 
' Was oot at sea in his bark. 

And the bark nigh sank unner, wi' flreflaught and 
thunner. 
And they thought — ^the Deil was at wark I 

*'The King cam' to land, and loup'd on the strand 

Pale as a ghaist and afraid, 
Wi' courtiers and clergy, a wild fearfu' band, 

He ran to the kirk, and prayed. 

"Then the clergy made oot 'twas witchcraft, nae doot, 

And searchit up and doon. 
And . . foond your auld mither (wae's me !) and twa 
ither. 
And dragg'd them up to the toon ! 
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" O Robin, dear Robin, hearken nae mair ! '* 
" Speak on, 1*11 heark to the en' ! " 

"O Robin, Robin, the sea oot there 
Is kinder than cruel men 1 

" They took her before King Jamie the King, 
Whaur he sat wi' sceptre and croon. 

And the cooard courtiers stood in a ring, 
And the meenisters gathered roon'. 

" They bade her tell she had wrought the spell 

That made the tempest blaw ; 
They strippit her bare as a naked bairn, 
They tried her wi' pincers and beated aim, 

Till she shriek'd and swooned awa* I 

** O Robin, Robin, the King sat there, 

While the cruel deed was done, 
And the clergy o' Christ ne'er bade him spare 

For the sake o' God's ain Son I " . . . 

The lights of Leith I the lights of Leith 1 

Like Hell's own lights they glow 1 

While the sailor stands, with his trembling hands 

Prest hard on his heart in woe I 

c 
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" O Robin, Robin . . . they doom'd her to burn . . 

Doon yonner upon the quay . . . 
This night was the night . . see the light ! see the light ! 

How it burns by the side o' the sea ! " 

• . . She paused with a moan . . . He had left her alone, 

And through drift and snow rushing, 
Down the side of the wintry hill he had flown, 

His eyes on the lights below I 

IV 

The lights of I.eith ! the lights of Leith I 

They flame on the eyes of the crowd, 
Around, up and down, move the folk of the town. 

While the bells of the kirk peal aloud ! 

High up on the quay, blaze the balefires, and see ! 

Three stakes are deep set in the ground. 
To each stake smeared with pitch clings the corpse of a 
witch. 

With the fire flaming redly around I 

What madman is he who leaps in where they gleam, 

Close, close, to the centremost form ? 
" O mither, O mither ! " he cries, with a scream, 

That rings thro' the heart of the storm I 
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He can see the white hair snowing down thro' the glare, 
The white face upraised to the skies — 

Then the cruel red blaze blots the thing from his gaze, 
And he falls on his face, — and dies. 

V. 

The lights of Leith ! the lights of Leith I 

See, see ! they are flaming still ! 
Thro' the clouds of the past their flame is cast, 

While the Sabbath bells ring shrill ! 

The lights of Leith 1 the lights of Leith I 

They'll burn till the Judgment Day ! 
Till the Church's curse and the monarch's shame, 
And the sin that slew in the Blessed Name, 

Are burned and purged away I 

Note. — The foundation of this ballad is historical, more particularly 
the part taken by the enlightened pedant, James VI. of Scotland, 
who, on his accession to the English throne, procured the infamous 
statute against witchcraft, which actually remained unrepealed till 
1 736, and even then, was repealed under strong protest from the 
Scottish clergy ! One traveller, as late as 1664, casually notices 
the fact of having seen nine witches burning together at Leith, and 
in 1678, nine others were condemned in a single day. — R. B. 



THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN 

A BAGPIPE MELODY 

To the wedding of Shon Maclean, 

Twenty Pipers together 
Came in the wind and the rain 

Playing across the heather ; 
Backward their ribbons flew, 
Blast upon blast they blew. 
Each clad in tartan new, 

Bonnet, and blackcock feather : 
And every Piper was fou,* 

Twenty Pipers together ! . . . 

He's but a Sassenach blind and vain 

Who never heard of Shon Maclean — 

The Duke's own Piper, called "Shon the Fair," 

From his freckled skin and his fiery hair. 

Father and son, since the world's creation. 

The Macleans had followed this occupation, 

* Pronounce .^^—/.r., 'half seas over,* intoxicated. 
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And played the pibroch to fire the Clan 

Since the first Duke came and the Earth began. 

Like the whistling of birds, like the humming of bees, 

Like the soygh of the south-wind in the trees, 

Like the singing of angels, the playing of shawms. 

Like Ocean itself with its storms and its calms. 

Were the strains of Shon, when with cheeks afiame 

He blew a blast thro' the pipes of fame. 

At last, in the prime of his playing life, 

The spirit moved him to take a wife— 

A lassie with eyes of Highland blue, 

Who loved the pipes and the Piper too, 

And danced to the sound, with a foot and a leg 

White as a lily and smooth as an tgg. 

So, twenty Pipers were coming together 

O'er the moor and across the heather, 

All in the wind and the rain : 
Twenty Pipers so brawly dressed 
Were flocking in from the east and the west, 
To bless the bedding and blow their best 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean 

'Twas wet and windy weather ! 
Yet, thro' the wind and the rain 

Came twenty Pipers together ! 
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Earach and Dougal Dhu, 

Sandy of Isla too, 

Each with the bonnet o' blue, 

Tartan, and blackcock feather : 
And every Piper was fou. 

Twenty Pipers together I 

The knot was tied, the blessing said, 

Shon was married, the feast was spread 

At the head of the table sat, huge and hoar, 

Strong Sandy of Isla, age fourscore, 

Whiskered, grey as a Haskeir seal, 

And clad in crimson from head to heel. 

Beneath and round him in their degree 

Gathered the men of minstrelsie. 

With keepers, gillies, and lads and lasses. 

Mingling voices, and jingling glasses. 

At soup and haggis, at roast and boil'd. 

Awhile the happy gathering toiPd, — 

While Shon and Jean at the table ends 

Shook hands with a hundred of their friends.r— 

Then came a hush. Thro' the open door 

A wee bright form flash'd on the floor, — 

The Duke himself, in the kilt and plaid. 

With slim soft knees, like the knees of a maid. 

And he took a glass, and he cried out plain 
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'' I drink to the health of Shon Maclean 1 

To Shon the Piper and Jean his wife, 

A clean fireside and a merry life ! " 

Then out he slipt, and each man sprang 

To his feet, and with "hooch" the chamber 

rang! 
" Clear the tables 1 " shriek'd out one — 
A leap, a scramble, — and it was done 1 
And then the Pipers all in a row 
Tuned their pipes and began to blow, 

While all to dance stood fain : 
Sandy of Isla and Earach More, 
Dougal Dhu from Kilflannan shore, 
Played up the company on the floor 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean, 

Twenty Pipers together 
Stood up, while all their train 

Ceased to clatter and blether. 
Full of the mountain-dew, 
First in their pipes they blew, 
Mighty of bone and thew, 

Red-cheek'd, with lungs of leather : 
And every Piper was fou. 

Twenty Pipers together I 
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Who led the dance ? In pomp and pride 

The Duke himself led out the Bride ! 

Great was the joy of each beholder, 

For the wee Duke only reach'd her shoulder ; 

And they danced, and turned, when the reel began, 

Like a giantess and a fairie man ! 

But like an earthquake was the din 

When Shon himself led the Duchess in ! 

And she took her place before him there, 

Like a white mouse dancing with a bear ! 

So trim and tiny, so slim and sweet, 

Her blue eyes watching Shon's great feet, 

With a smile that could not be resisted, 

She jigged, and jumped, and twirled, and twisted ! 

Sandy of Isla led off the reel. 

The Duke began it with toe and heel, 

Then all join'd in amain ; 
Twenty Pipers ranged in a row. 
From squinting Shamus to lame Kilcroe, 
Their cheeks like crimson, began to blow, 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean 
They blew with lungs of leather, 

And blithesome was the strain 
Those Pipers played together 1 
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Moist with the mountain dew, 
Mighty of bone and thew, 
Each with the bonnet o' blue, 

Tartan, and blackcock feather : 
And every Piper was fou, 

Twenty Pipers together I 

Oh for a wizard's tongue to tell 

Of all the wonders that befell ! 

Of how the Duke, when the first stave died, 

Reached up on tiptoe to kiss the Bride, 

While Sandy's pipes, as their mouths were meeting, 

Skirl'd, and set every heart abeating ! 

Then Shon took the pipes ! and all was still. 

As silently he the bags did fill. 

With flaming cheeks and round bright eyes, 

Till the first faint music began to rise. 

Like a thousand laverocks singing in tune, 

Like countless com-craiks under the moon, 

Like the smack of kisses, like sweet bells ringing, 

Like a mermaid's harp, or a kelpie singing. 

Blew the pipes of Shon ; and the witching strain 

Was the gathering song of the Clan Maclean ! 

Then slowly, softly, at his side, 

All the Pipers around replied. 

And swelled the solemn strain : 
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The hearts of all were proud and light, 
To hear the music, to see the sight, 
And the Duke's own eyes were dim that night, 
At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 

So to honour the Clan Maclean 
Straight they began to gather. 

Blowing the wild refrain, 
" Blue bonnets across the heather ! ^ 

They stamped, they strutted, they blew ; 

They shriek'd ; like cocks they crew ; 

Blowing the notes out true, 

With wonderful lungs of leather : 

And every Piper was fou. 
Twenty Pipers together 1 

When the Duke and Duchess went away 

The dance grew mad and the guests grew gay ; 

Man and maiden, face to face. 

Leapt and footed and scream'd apace I 

Round and round the dancers whirled. 

Shriller, louder, the Pipers skirl'd. 

Till the soul seem'd swooning into sound, 

And all creation was whirling round ! 

Then, in a pause of the dance and glee, 

The Pipers, ceasing their minstrelsie, 
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Draining the glass in groups did stand, 

And passed the sneesh-box* from hand to hand. 

Sandy of Isla, with locks of snoi¥, 

Squinting Shamus, blind Kilmahoe, 

Finlay Beg, and Earach More, 

Dougal Dhu of Kilflannan shore — 

All the Pipers, black, yellow, and green, 

All the colours that ever were seen. 

All the Pipers of all the Macs, 

Gathered together and took their cracks, t 

Then (no man knows how the thing befel, 

For none was sober enough to tell) 

These heavenly Pipers from twenty places 

Began disputing with crimson faces ; 

Each asserting, like one demented. 

The claims of the Clan he represented. 

In vain grey Sandy of Isla strove 

To soothe their struggle with words of love. 

Asserting there, like a gentleman. 

The superior claims of his own great Clan ; 

Then, finding to reason is despair. 

He seizes his pipes and he plays an air — 

The gathering tune of his Clan — and tries 

To drown in music the shrieks and cries ! 

Heavens ! Every Piper, grown mad with ire, 

* Snuflf-boz. t Convened sociably. 
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Seizes his pipes with a fierce desire, 
And blowing madly, with skirl and squeak, 
]5egins his particular tune to shriek ! 
Up and down the gamut they go, 
Twenty Pipers, all in a row, 

Each with a different strain! 
Each tries hard to drown the first. 
Each blows louder till like to burst. 
Thus were the tunes of the Clans rehearst 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean ! 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean, 

Twenty Pipers together, 
Blowing with might and main. 

Thro' wonderful lungs of leather ! 
Wild was the hullabaloo ! 
They stamped, they scream'd, they crew ! 
Twenty strong blasts they blew. 

Holding the heart in tether : 
And every Piper was fou, 

Twenty Pipers together I 

A storm of music ! Like wild sleuth-hounds 
Contending together, were the sounds ! 
At last a bevy of Eve's bright daughters 
Pour'd oil — that's whisky — upon the waters ; 
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And after another dram went down 
The Pipers chuckled and ceased to frown, 
Embraced like brothers and kindred spirits, 
And fully admitted each other's merits. 
All bliss must end ! For now the Bride 
Was looking weary and heavy-eyed, 
And soon she stole from the drinking chorus, 
While the company settled to deoch-an-dorus,* 
One hour — another — took its flight — 
The clock struck twelve — the dead of night — 
And still the Bride like a rose so red 
Lay lonely up in the bridal bed. 
At half-past two the Bridegroom, Shon, 
Dropt on the table as heavy as stone, 
But four strong Pipers across the floor 
Carried him up to the bridal door, 
Push'd him in at the open portal, 
And left him snoring, serene and mortal 1 
The small stars twinkled over the heather, 
As the Pipers wandered away together. 
But one by one on the journey dropt. 
Clutching his pipes, and there he stopt ! 
One by one on the dark hillside 
Each faint blast of the bagpipes died, 
Amid the wind and the rain ! 

* The parting glass ; lit. the cup at ike door. 
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And the twenty Pipers at break of day 
In twenty different bogholes lay, 
Serenely sleeping upon their way 

From the wedding of Shon Maclean 1 



HANS VOGEL 

AN EPISODE OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 

" Ein dchter Deutscher Mann mag keincn Franzen laden / " 
Brander IN "Faust." 

The fight is o'er, the day is done, 

And thro' the clouds overhead 
The fingers of the setting sun 

Are pointing down blood-red, — 
Beneath, on the white battlefield, 

Lie strewn the drifts of dead. 

No breath, no stir ; but everywhere 

The cold Frost crawleth slow. 
And Frank and Teuton side by side 

Lie stiffening in the snow, — 
While piteously each marble face 

Gleams in the ruby glow. 

No sound ; but yonder midst the dead 
There stands one steed snow-white. 
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And clinging to its chilly mane, 

Half swooning, yet upright, 
Its rider totters, breathing hard, 

Bareheaded in the light ! 

Hans VogeL Spectacles on nose, 

He gasps and gazes round — 
He shivers as his eyes survey 

That wintry battle-ground — 
Then, parch'd with thirst and chill with cold, 

He sinks, without a sound. 

Before his vision as he lies 
There gleams a quaint old Town, 

He sees the students in the street 
Swaggering up and down. 

While at a casement sits a Maid 
In clean white cap and gown. 

Hans Vogel thinks, " My time hath come ! 

Ne'er shall these eyes of mine 
Behold poor Annchen, or the trees 

Of dear old Ehbrenstein 1" 
He smacks his lips, " Mein Gott I for one 

Deep draught of Rhenish wine ! " 
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Then swift as thought his wild eyes gleam 

On something at his side — 
He stirs — ^he glares — he sits erect — 

He grips it, eager-eyed : 
A Flask it is, some fnend or foe 

Hath dropt there ere he died ! 

To God he mutters now a prayer, 

Quaking in every limb ; 
Trembling he holds it to the light ! — 

'Tis full unto the brim ! 
A flask, a brimming flask of wine ! 

And God hath sent it him I 

Hans Vogel's heart leaps up in joy, 
^^ Dem Himmel sei Dank r he cries — 

Then pursing out his thirsty lips 
Prepares to quaff" his prize, — 

When lo ! a sound — he starts — ^and meets 
A pair of burning eyes ! 

Propt on a bed of comrades dead, 

His faint breath swiftly flying, 
His breast torn open by a shell, 

A Grenadier is lying : — 
Grim as a wolf, with gleaming fangs, 

The Frenchman glareth, dying I 
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White is his hair, his features worn 
With many a wild campaign. 

He rocks his head from side to side 
Like to a beast in pain — 

He groans athirst, with open mouth, 
Again and yet again. 

Hans Vogel, in the act to drink 
And render God due praise^ 

Drops down his fevei'd hand in doubt 
And pauses in amaze, 

for on the flask that Grenadier 
Fixeth his thirsty gaze ! 

Hans Vogel smiles, " Here lieth one 
Whose need is more than mine ! " 

Then, crawling over to his foe, 
" Look, Frenchman, here is wine I 

And by the God that made us both 
Shall every drop be thine ! " 

Hast thou beheld a dying boar, 
Struck bleeding to the ground, 

Spring with a last expiring throe 
To rip the foremost hound ? 

Terrible, fatal, pitiless. 

It slays with one swift bound. 
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EVn so that grizzly wolf of war, 

With eyes of hate and ire, 
Stirs as he lies, and on the ground 

Gropes with a dark desire, — 
Then lifts a loaded carbine up. 

And lo ! one flash of fire ! 

A flash — ^a crash 1 Hans Vogel still 

Is kneeling on his knee, 
His heart is beating quick, his face 

Is pale as man's can be ; 
The ball just grazed his bleeding brow, — 

^^ Potstausend / " murmureth he. 

Hans frowns ; and raising to his lips 

The flask, begins to quaff; 
Then holds it to the fading light 

With sly and cynic laugh. 
Deep is his drought — sweet is the wine — 

And he hath drunk the half I 

But now he glanceth once again 
Where that grim Frenchman lies — 

Gasping still waits that wolf of war 
Like to a beast that dies — 

He groans athirst, with open mouth, 
And slowly glazing eyes. 
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Hans Vogel smiles ; unto his foe 

Again now totters he— 
So spent now is that wolf of War 

He scarce can hear or see. 
Hans Vogel holds his hand, and takes 

His head upon his knee ! 

Then down the dying Frenchman's throat 

He sends the liquor fine: 
"Z^^yet remains, old boy," he cries, 

While pouring down the wihe?— 
" Hadst thou not pla/d me such a trick. 

It might have all been thine I " 

Hans Vogel speaketh in the tongue 

Of his good Fatherland — 
The Frenchman hears an alien sound 

And cannot understand^ 
£ut he can taste the warm red wine 

And feel the kindly hand 

See I looking in Hans Vogel'$ face 

He stirs his grizzly head-*^ 
Up, smiling, goes the grim moustache. 

O'er cheeks as grey as lead— 
With one last glimmer of the eyes,. 

He smiles,— and he is dead< 
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FHA GIACOMO 



Alas, Fra Giacomo, 

Too late 1 but follow me . . . 
Hush 1 draw the curtain — so I 

She is dead, quite dead, you see. 
Poor little lady I she lies, 
All the light gone out of her eyes ! 
But her features still wear that soft. 

Gray, meditative expression, 
Which you must have noticed oft, 

Thro* the peephole, at confession. 
How saintly she looks, how meek I 

Though this be the chamber of death, 

I fancy I feel her breath, 
As I kiss her on the cheeL 
Too holy for me^ by far ! — 
As cold and as pure as a star. 

Not fashioned for kissing and pressing, 
But made for a heavenly crown ! . . . 
Ay, Father, let us go down, — 

But first, if you please, your blessing. 
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II 

. . . Wine ? No 1 Come, come, you must ! 

Blessing it with your prayers, 
You'll quaff a cup, I trust. 

To the health of the Saint upstairs. 
My heart is aching so 1 

And I feel so weary and sad. 

Through the blow that I have had I 
You'll sit, Fra Giacomo ? . . . . 

Ill 

Heigho ! 'tis now six summers 
Since I saw that angel and married her— 
I was passing rich, and I carried her 

Off in the face of all comers . . . 

So fresh, yet so brimming with Soul ! 
A sweeter morsel, I swear. 

Never made the dull black coal 

Of a monk's eye glitter and glare . • • • 
Your pardon — nay, keep your chair ! — 

A jest ! but a jest ! . . . Very true, 
It is hardly bscoming to jest, 
And that Saint upstairs at rest — 

Her Soul may be listening, too ! 

To think how I doubted and doubted, 
• Suspected, grumbled at, flouted 
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That golden-hair'd Angel, and solely 
Because she was zealous and holy I — 
Night and noon and mom 

She devoted herself to piety — 
Not that she seemed to scorn, 

Or shun, her husband's society ; 
But the claims of her Soul superseded 
All that I asked for or needed, 
And her thoughts were far away 
From the level of lustful clay, 
And she trembled lest earthly matters 
Interfered with her aves 2Si^ paters t 
Sweet dove ! she so fluttered, in flying 

To avoid the black vapours of Hell, 
So bent on self-sanctifying, — 
That she never thought of tr}ung 

To save her poor husband as well ! 
And while she was named and elected 

For place on the heavenly roll, 
I (beast that I was) suspected 

Her manner of saving her Soul — 
So half for the fun of the thing. 
What did I (blasphemer !) but fling 
On my shoulders the gown of a monk, 

(Whom I managed for that very day 

To get safely out of the way), 
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And seat me, half-sober, half-drunk, 
With the cowl drawn over my face, 
In the Father Confessor's place . . . 
Eheu! benediciiel 
In her beautiful sweet simplicity, 
With that pensive gray expression, 
She sighfully knelt at confession, — 
While I bit my lips till they bled. 

And dug my nails in my palm, 
And heard, with averted head. 

The horrible words come calm — 
Each word was a serpent's sting ; 

But, wrapt in my gloomy gown, 
I sat like a marble thing 

As she uttered your name. Sit down \ 

IV 

More wine, Fra Giacomo ? 
One cup — as you love me ! No ? 
Come, drink ! 'twill bring the streaks 
Of crimson back to your cheeks. 
Come ! drink again to the Saint, 
Whose virtues you loved to paint, 
Who, stretched on her wifely bed, 
With the soft, sweet, gray expression 
You saw and admired at confession — 
Lies poisoned^ overhead ! 
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V 

Sit still — or, by God, you die ! 
Face to face, soul to soul, you and I 

Have settled accounts, in a fine 

Pleasant fashion, over our wine — 
Stir not, and seek not to fly — 

Nay, whether or not, you are mine ! 
Thank Montepulciano for giving 

Your death in such delicate sips — 
'Tis not every monk ceases living 

With so pleasant a taste on his lips — 
But lest Montepulciano unsurely should kiss. 

Take this 1 — and this ! — and this I 

VI 

• • . Raise him ; and cast him, Pietro, 

Into the deep canal below ; 

You can be secret, lad, I know . . . 

And hark you, then to the convent go — 

Bid every bell of the convent toll. 

And the monks say mass, for your mistress's souL 
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PHIL BLOOUS LEAP 

A TALE OF THE GOLD-SEEKERS 

" There's some think Injins pison ....'* [It was Parson 

Pete who spoke, 
As we sat there, in the camp-fire glare, like shadows 

among the smoke. 
'Twas the dead of night, and in the light our faces burn'd 

bright red. 
And the wind all round made a screeching sound, and 

the pines roared overhead. 

Ay, Parson Pete was talking ; we called him Parson Pete, 
For you must learn he'd a talking turn, and handled things 

so neat ; 
He'd a preaching style, and a winning smile, and, when 

all talk was spent. 
Six shooter had he, and a sharp bowie, to p'int his 

argyment. 
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Some one had spoke of the Injin folk, and we had a 

guess, you bet. 
They might be creeping, while we were sleeping, to catch 

us in the net ; 
And half were asleep and snoring deep, while the others 

vigil kept, 
But devil a one let go his gun, whether he woke or 

slept] 

" There's some think Injins pison, and others count *em 

scum, 
And night and day they are melting away, clean into 

Kingdom Come ; 
But don't, you go and make mistakes, like many dern'd 

fools IVe known. 
For dirt is dirt, and snakes is snakes, but an Injin's flesh 

and bone ! 

We were seeking gold in the Texan hold, and we'd had 

a blaze of luck. 
More rich and rare the stuff ran there at every foot we 

struck ; 
Like men gone wild we t'iled and t'iled, and never 

seemed to tire. 
The hot sun beamed, and our faces streamed with the 

sweat of a mad desire. 
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I was Captain then of the mining men, and I had a 

precious life, 
For a wilder set I never met at derringer and knife ; 
Nigh every day there was some new fray, a bullet in 

some one's brain. 
And the viciousest brute to stab and to shoot, was an 

Imp of Hell from Maine. 

Phil Blood. Well, he was six foot three, with a squint 

to make you skeer*d, 
His face all scabbed,' and twisted and stabb'd, with carroty 

hah- and beard, 
Sour as the drink in Bitter Chink, sharp as a grizzly's 

squeal, 
Limp in one leg, for a leaden egg had nick'd him in the 

heel 

No beauty was he, but a sight to see, all stript to the 

waist and bare. 
With his grim-set jaws, and his panther-paws, and his 

hawk's eye all aglare ; 
With pick and spade in sun and shade he laboured like 

darnation. 
But when his spell was over, — well 1 he was fond of his 

recreation 1 
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And being a crasty kind of cuss, the only sport he had, 
When work was over, seemed to iat a bit too rough and 

bad; 
For to put some lead in a comrade's head was the greatest 

fbn in life, 
And the sharpest joke he was known to poke was the 

p'int of his precious knife. 

But game to the bone was Phil, I'll own, and he always 

fought most fair, 
With as good a will to be killed as kill, true grit as any 

there : 
Of honour too, like me or you, he'd a scent, though not 

so keen, 
Would rather be riddled thro' and thro', than do what he 

thought mean. 

But his eddication to his ruination had not been over 
nice, 

And his stupid skull was choking full of vulgar pre- 
judice ; 

With anything white he'd drink, or he'd fight in fair and 
open fray ; 

But to murder and kill was his wicked will, if an Injin 
came his way 1 
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* A sarpent's hide has pison inside, and an Injm's heart's 

the same, 
If he seems your friend for to gain his end, look out for 

the sarpent's game ; 
Of the snakes that crawl, the worst of all is the snake in 

a skin of red, 
A spotted Snake, and no mistake?' that's what he always 

said. 

Well, we'd jest struck our bit of luck, and were wild as 

raving men. 
When who should stray to our camp one day, but Black 

Panther, the Cheyenne ; 
Drest like a Christian, all a-grin, the old one joins our 

band, 
And tho' the rest look'd black as sin, he shakes me by 

the hand. 

Now, the poor old cuss had been good to us, and I 

knew that he was true, — 
I'd have trusted him with life and limb as soon as I'd 

tm^tyou; 
For tho' his wit was gone a bit, and he drank like any 

fish, 
His heart was kind, he was well-inclined, as even a white 

could wish. 
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Food had got low, for we didn't know the run of the 

hunting-ground, 
And our hunters were sick, when, jest in the nick, the 

friend in need was found ; 
For he knew the place like his mother's face (or better, a 

heap, you'd say. 
Since she was a squaw of the roaming race, and himself 

a cast-away). 

Well, I took the Panther into camp, and the critter was 

well content. 
And off with him, on the hunting tramp, next day our 

hunters went, 

And I reckon that day and the next we didn't want for 

food. 
And only one in the camp looked vext — ^that Imp of 

Hell, Phil Blood. 

Nothing would please his contrairy idees ! an Injin made 

him rile ! 
He didn't speak, but I saw on his cheek a kind of an 

ugly smile ; 
And I knew his skin was hatching sin, and I kept the 

Panther apart, 
For the Injin he was too blind to see the dirt in a white 

man's heart ! 
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Wen, one fine day, we a-resdng lay at noon-dme by the 

creek. 
The red sun blazed, and we felt half-dazed, too beat to 

stir or speak ; 
'Neath the alder trees we stretched at ease, and we 

couldn't see the sky. 
For the lian-flowers in bright blue showers hung dux>ugfa 

the branches high. 

It was like the gleam of a fairy-dream, and I felt like 

earth's first Man, 
In an Eden bower with the yellow fiower of a cactus for 

a fan; 
Oranges, peaches, grapes, and figs, clustered, ripen'd, and 

fell, 
And the cedar scent was pleasant, blent with the soothing 

'cacia smelL 

The squirrels red ran overhead, and I saw the lizards 

creep, 
And the woodpecker bright with the chest so white tapt 

like a sound in sleep ; 
I dreamed and dozed with eyes half-closed, and felt like 

a three-year child. 
And, a plantain blade on his brow for a shade, even Phil 

Blood look'd mild. 
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Well, back, jest then, came our huntiDg men, with the 

Panther at their head, 
Pull of his fun was every one, and the Panther's eyes 

were red, 
And he skipt about with grin and shout, for he'd had a 

drop that day. 
And he twisted and twirled, and squeal'd and skirl'd, 

in the foolish Injin way. 



To the waist all bare Phil Blood lay there, with only his 

knife in his belt, 
And I saw his bloodshot eye-balls stare, and I knew how 

fierce he felt, — 
When the Injin dances with grinning glances around him 

as he lies. 
With his painted skin and his monkey grin, — ^and leers 

into his eyes I 

Then before I knew what I should do Phil Blood was on 

his feet. 
And the Injin could trace the hate in his face, and his 

heart began to beat. 
And, ** Git out o' the way," he heard them say, " for he 

means to hev your life 1 " 
But before he could fly at the warning cry, he saw the 

flash of the knife. 
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"Ruiii Panther run!" cried each mother's son, and the 

Panther took the track; 
With a wicked glare, like a wounded bear, Phil Blood 

sprang at his back. 
Up the side so steep of the canon deep the poor old 

critter sped, 
And the devil's limb ran after him, till they faded over 

head. 

Now, the spot of ground where our luck was found was 

a queerish place, you'll mark. 
Jest under the jags of the mountain crags and the 

precipices dark, 
Far up on high, close to the sky, the two crags leant tO' 

gether, 
Leaving a gap, like an open trap, with a gleam of golden 

weather. 

A pathway led from the beck's dark bed up to the crags 

on high. 
And along that path the Injin fled, fast as a man could 

fly. 
"Some shots were fired, for I desired to keep the white 

beast back ; 
But I missed my man, and away he ran on the flying 

Injin's track. 
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Now all below is thick, you know, with 'cacia, alder, and 

pine, 
And the bright shrubs deck the side of the beck, and the 

lian flowers so fine, 
For the forest creeps all under the steeps, and feathers 

the feet of the crags 
With boughs so thick that your path you pick, like a 

steamer among the snags. 

But right above you, the crags, Lord love you ! are bare 

as this here hand, 
And your eyes you wink at the bright blue chink, as 

looking up you stand. 
If a man should pop in that trap at the top, he'd never 

rest arm or leg, 
Till neck and crop to the bottom he'd drop — and smash 

on the stones like an t%g 1 

" Come back, you cuss ! come back to us ! and let the 

critter be !" 
I screamed out loud, while the men in a crowd stood 

grinning at them and me . . . 
But up they went, and my shots were spent, and at last 

they disappeared, — 
One minute more, and we gave a roar, for the Injin had 

leapt, — and cleared! 
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A leap for a deer, not a man, to clear, — and the bloodiest 

grave below ! 
But the critter was smart and mad with fear» and he went 

like a bolt from a bow ! 
Close after him came the devil's limb, with his eyes as 

dark as death, 
But when he came to the gulch's brim, I reckon he 

paused for breath ! 

For breath at the brink ! but — a white man shrink, when 

a red had passed so neat? 
I knew Phil Blood too well to think he'd turn his back 

dead beat ! 
He takes one run, leaps up in the sun, and bounds from 

the slippery ledge, 
And he clears the hole, but — God help his soul ! just 

touches the tother edge ! 

One scrambling fall, one shriek, one call, from the men 

that stand and stare, — 
Black in the blue where the sky looks thro', he staggers, 

dwarf d up there ; 
The edge he touches, then sinks, and clutches the rock 

^-our eyes grow dim — 
I turn away — ^what's that they say ?— he's a-hanging on to 

the brim ! 
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... Od the very brink of the &tal chink a ragged 

shrub there grew, 
And to that he ching, and in silence swung betwixt us 

and the blue, 
And as soon as a man could nm I ran the way I'd seen 

them flee. 
And I came mad-eyed to the chasm's side, and — what do 

you think I see? 

All up ? Not quite. Still hanging ? Right ! But he'd torn 

away the shrub ; 
With lolling tongue he dutch'd and swung — to what) ay, 

that's the rub ! 
I saw him glare and dangle in air, — ^for the empty hole he 

trode, — 
Help'd by ^pair of hands up there! — The Injin's? Yes, 

by God 1 

Now, boys, look here J for many a year I've roam'd in 

this here land — 
And many a sight both day and night I've seen that I 

think grand ; 
Over the whole wide world I've been, and I know both 

things and men, 
But the biggest sight I've ever seen was the sight I saw 

jest then. 
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PHIL BLOOD'S LEAP 



I held my breath — so nigh to death Phil Blood swung 
hand and limb, 

And it seem'd to us all that down he'd fall, with the 
Panther after him, 

But the Injin at length put out his strength — and an- 
other minute past, — 

— ^Then safe and sound to the solid ground he drew Phil 
Blood, at last 1! 

Saved? True for you! By an Injin too ! — and the man 
he meant to kill ! 

There all alone, on the brink of stone, I see them stand- 
ing still ; 

Phil Blood gone white, with the struggle and fright, like 
a great mad bull at bay, 

And the Injin meanwhile, with a half-skeer'd smile, ready 
to spring away. 

AVhat did Phil do ? Well I watched the two, and I saw 

Phil Blood turn back. 
Bend over the brink and take a blink right down the 

chasm black, 
Then stooping low for a moment or so, he sheath'd his 

bowie bright, 
Spat slowly down, and watch*d with a frown, as the 

spittle sank from sight ! 
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Hands in his pockets, eyes downcast, silent, thoughtful, 

and grim, 
While the Panther, grinning as he passed, still kept his 

eyes on him, 
Phil Blood strolled slow to his mates below, down by the 

mountain track. 
With his lips set tight and his face all white, and the 

Panther at his back 

I reckon they stared when the two appeared ! but never 

a word Phil spoke. 
Some of them laughed and others jeered, — ^but he let 

them have their joke ; 
He seemed amazed, like a man gone dazed, the sun in 

his* eyes too bright, 

And for many a week, in spite of their cheek, he never 
offered to fight. 

And after that day he changed his play, and kept a 

civiller tongue. 
And whenever an Injin came that way, his contrairy head 

he hung ; 
But whenever he heard the lying word, ^^Ifsa Lie!" 

Phil Blood would groan ; 
" A Snake is a Snake, make no mistake/ but an InjitCs 

flesh and bone /" 



THE GREEN GNOME 

A MELODY 

Ring, sing ! ring, sing ! pleasant Sabbath bells 1 
Chime, rhyme ! chime^ rhyme I through the dales and 

dells ! 
Rhyme, ring ! chime, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells] 
Chime, sing ! rhyme, ring I over fields and fells ! 

And I gallop'd and I gallop'd on my palfrey white as 

milk, • 

My robe was of the sea-green woof, my serk was of the 

silk; 
My hair was golden yellow, and it floated to my shoe, 
My eyes were like two harebells bathed in litde drops ot 

dew; 
My palfrey, never stopping, made a music sweetly blent 
With die leaves of autumn dropping all around me as I 

went; 
And I heard the bells, grown fainter, far behind me peal 

and play. 
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FamteTi Winter, fainter, £unter, till they seemed to die 

away; 
And beside a sSver runnel, on a little heap of sand, 
i saw the green Gnome sitting, with his cheek upon his 

hand; 
Then he started up to see me, and he ran with cry and 

bound, 
And drew me from my palfrey white, and set me on the 

ground: 
crimson, crimson, were his locks, his face was green to 



But he cried, '' O light-hair'd lassie, you are bound to 

many me I " 
He clasped me roimd the middle small, he kissed me on 

the cheek. 
He kissed me once, he kissed me twice — I could not 

breathe or speak : 
He kissed me tivice, he kissed me thrice — but when he 

kissed again, 
I called aloud upon the name of Him who died for men 1 

Ring, sing ! ring, sing ! pleasant Sabbath bells 1 

Cfaime^ rhyme ! chime, rhyme I through the dales and 

dells ! 
Rhyme^ ring ! chime, sing ! pleasant Sabbath bells ! 
Chime, sing 1 rhyme, ring ! over fields and fells I 
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O faintly, faintly, faintly, calling men and maids to pray. 
So faintly, faintly, faintly, rang the bells afar away ; . 
And when I named the Blessed Name, as in our need we 

can, i 

The ugly green green Gnome became a tall and comely 

man ! 
His hands were white, his beard was gold, his eyes were 

black as sloes. 
His tunic was of scarlet woof, and silken were his hose ; 
A pensive light from Faeryland still lingered on his cheek. 
His voice was like the running brook, when he began to 

speak: 
" O you have cast away the charm my step-dame put on 

me, 
Seven years I dwelt in Faeryland, and you have set me 

free ! 
O I will mount thy palfrey white, and ride to kirk with 

thee, 
And by those little dewy eyes, we twain will wedded be ! " 
Back we gallop'd, never stopping, he before and I behind, 
And the autumn leaves were dropping, red and yellow, 

in the wind, 
And the sun was shining clearer, and my heart was high 

and proud, 
As nearer, nearer, nearer, rang the kirk-bells sweet and 

loud, 
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And we saw the kirk before us, as we trotted down the 

fells, 
And nearer, clearer, o'er us, rang the welcome of the 

bells ! 

Ring, sing ! ring, sing ! pleasant Sabbath bells 1 

Chime, rhyme ! chime, rhyme ! through the dales and 

dells I 
Rhyme, ring 1 chime, sing 1 pleasant Sabbath bells 1 
Chime, sing ! rhyme, ring ! over fields and fells I 



THE FAERY FOSTER-MOTHER* 



Bright Eyes, Light Eyes ! Daughter of a Fay] 
I had not been a wedded wife a twelvemonth and a day, 
I had not nurst my little one a month upon my knee, 
When down among the blue-bell banks rose elfins three 

times three, 
They gript me by the raven hair, I could not cry for fear. 
They put a hempen rope around my waist and dragg'd 

me here, 
They made me sit and give thee suck as mortal mothers 

can. 
Bright Eyes, Light Eyes ! strange and weak and wan I 

II 
Dim Face, Grim Face I lie ye there so still ? 
Thy red red lips are at my breast, and thou mays't suck 

thy fill ; 
But know ye, tho* I hold thee firm, and rock thee to and fro, 

* Founded on the Scottuh superstition that the Fairies, when one of their oflf- 
spring needs unnsual care and sustenance, steal away a young mortal mother to 
suckle it. 
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Tis not to soothe thee into sleep, but just to still my woe ? 
And know ye, when I lean so calm against the wall of stone, 
Tis when I shut my eyes and try to think thou art mine 

own? 
And know ye, tho' my milk be here, my heart is far away, 
Dim Face, Grim Face I Daughter of a Fay ! 

Ill 

Gold Hair, Cold Hair 1 Daughter to a King 1 

Wrapt in bands of snow-white silk with jewels glittering, 

Tiny slippers of the gold upon thy feet so thin, 

Silver cradle velvet-lined for thee to slumber in. 

Pigmy pages, crimson-hair'd, to serve thee on their knees. 

To fan thy face with ferns and bring thee honey bags of 

Dces,^^ 
I was but a peasant lass, my babe had but the milk. 
Gold Hair, Cold Hair ! raimented in silk ! 

IV 

Pale Thing, Frail Thing 1 dumb and weak and thin, 
Altho' thou ne*er dost utter sigh thou'rt shadow'd with a sin; 
Thy minnie scorns to suckle thee, thy minnie is an elf. 
Upon a bed of rose's-leaves she lies and fans herself; 
And though my heart is aching so for one afar from me, 
I often look into thy face and drop a tear for thee, 
And I am but a peasant bom, a lowly cotter's wife^ 
Pale Thing, Frail Thing ! sucking at my life 1 
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V 

Weak Thing, Meek Thing ! take no blame from me, 
Altho' my babe may moan for lack of what I give to thee; 
For though thou art a faery child, and though thou art 

my woe. 
To feel thee sucking at my breast is all the bliss I know ; 
It soothes me tho' afar away I hear my daughter call, 
My heart were broken if I felt no little lips at all ! 
If I had none to tend at all, to be its nurse and slave, 
Weak Thing, Meek Thing ! I should shriek and rave ! 

Bright Eyes, Light Eyes 1 lying on my knee ! 
If soon I be not taken back unto mine own countree, 
To feel my own babe's little lips, as I am feeling thine. 
To smooth the golden threads of hair, to see the blue 

eyes shine, — 
111 lean my head against the wall and close my weary 

eyes. 
And think my own babe draws the milk with balmy 

pants and sighs. 
And smile and bless my little one and sweetly pass away. 
Bright Eyes, Light Eyes I Daughter of a Fay ! 



APRIL RAIN 



Showers, showers, nought but showers, and it wants a 

week of May, 
Flowers, flowers, summer flowers, are hid in the green and 

the gray ; 
Green buds and gray shoots cover their sparkling gear, 
They stir beneath, they long to burst, for the May is so 

near, so near, — 
While I spin and I spin, and the Angers of the Rain 
Fall patter, pitter, patter, on the pane. 

II 

Showers, showers, silver showers, murmur and softly sing, 
Flowers, flowers, summer flowers, are swelling and heark- 
ening; 
It wants a week of May, when my love and I will be one. 
The flowers will burst, the birds will sing, as we walk to 

church in the sun, 
So patter goes my heart, in a kind of pleasant pain. 
To the patter, pitter, patter, of the Rain. 



THE CUCKOO SONG 

O Krrrv Bell, 'twas sweet,! sweai; 

To wander in the spring together, 
When buds were blowing everywhere^ 

And it was golden weather ! 
And down the lanes beside the fiarm 

You roam'd beside me, tripjai^ lightly, — 
Blushing you hung upon my arm, 

And the small gloved hand {niess'd t^dyl . • . 
And the orchis sprang 

In the scented meadow, 
And the throstle sang 

In the greenwood shadow ; 
And your eyes were bright 

With happy dew, — 
Could I doubt a light 

So divinely blue, 
When you kiss'd and sighed 

"1 will be true"? . . . 
Cuckoo I 
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Though for and wide 
The brawn bird cried — 

** Cuckaa/ cuckoo ! cuckoo!^ 

O Elitty Belli the cry seem'd S¥reet, 

For you were kind, and flowers were springing ; 
The dusty willow in the heat 

Its woolly bells were swinging 
And in its boll the linnet brown 

Finished her nest with wool and feather, 
And we had thoughts of nestling down, 

In the farm by the mill, together. • . , 
And over the hill 

The breeze was blowing, 
And the arms of the mill 

Kept coming and going ; 
And who but Love 

Was between us two, 
When around and above 

The flittermice flew, 
And as night drew nigh, 

You swore to be true ? . . . 
Cuckoo / 
i heard the cry * 

From woods hard by — 

J. ** Cuckoo t cuckoo I cuckoo / " 
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Kitty Bell, 'tis spring again. 

But all the face of things looks iller ; 
The nests are built in wood and lane^ 

'J&uiyou are nested with the miller. 
And other lovers kiss and swear, i 

While I behold in scorn and pity. 
For ''all,** I cry, "is felse and fair," 

And curse the cuckoo and Kitty. . . . 
And over the hill 

The breeze is blowing. 
And the arms of the mill 

Keep coming and going ; 
And the hidden bird 

Is singing anew 
The warning I heard 

When I trusted you ; 
And I sicken and sigh, 

With my heart thrilled through . . . 
Cuckoo I 
Wherever I fly 

1 hear the cry — 

** Cuckoo ! cuckoo I cuckoo/^ 



THE FAER Y REAPER 
[Ireland] 

Tis on Eilanowen, 

There's laughter nightly 1 
For the Fays are sowing 

Their golden grain: 
It springs by moonlight 

So stilly and brightly, 
And it drinks no sunlight, 

Or silver rain ; — 
Tho* the shoots upcreeping 

No man may see, 
When men are reaping 

It reapt must be ; 
But to reap it rightly, 

With sickle keen, 
They must lead there nightly 

A pure colleen ! 

Yes, pure completely 

Must be that maiden. 
Just feeling sweetly 

Her love's first dream. 
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Should one steal thither 

With evil laden, 
The crop would wither 

In the pale moon's beam ! 
For midnights seven, 

While all men sleep, 
'Neath the silent heaven 

The maid must reap ; 
And the sweeter and whiter 

Of soul is she, 
The better and brighter 

Will that harvest be ! 

... In Lough Bawn's bosom 
The isle is lying, 
Like a bright green blossom 

On a maiden's breast — 
There the water-eagle* 

Overhead is flying, 
And beneath the sea-gull 

Doth build its nest. 
And across the water 
A farm gleams fair, 
And the farmer's daughter 
Dwelt lonely there : — 

• The osprey— (/*««<&>»>. 
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And on Eilano^ren 

She'd sdt and sing, 
When the Fays were so^^uig 

Their seeds in spring. 

She could not heat theit^, 

Nor see them peeping ; 
Tho' she wandered neat them 

The spring-tide thto', 
When the grouse was crowing. 

The trout was leaping. 
And with hare-bells blowing 
The banks were blue. 
But not by moonlight 

She dared to stay. 
Only by suniight 

She went that way. 
And on Eilanowen 

They walked each nig^l, 
Her footprints "sowitig 

With tilies white I 

When the sun above h«r 

Was brightly blazing^ 
She'd bare <God love het ^ 

Each round white limb. 



TO THE FAER Y REAPER 

Unseen, unnoted. 

Save fay-folk gazing, 
Dark hair'd, white throated, 
She'd strip to swim ! 
Out yonder blushing 

A space she'd stand. 
Then falter flushing 

Across the strand, — 
Till the bright still water 

Would sparkle sweet, 
As it kissed and caught her 

From neck to feet 1 



There, sparkling round her 

With fond caresses. 
It clasp'd her, crowned her, 

My maiden fair I 
Then, brighter glowing 

From its crystal kisses, 
The bright drops flowing 

From her dripping hair, 
Outleaping, running 

Beneath the sky. 
The bright light sunning 

Her limbs, she'd fiy, — 
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And 'mid tinkling laughter 

Of elfin bowers, 
The Fays ran after 

With leaves and flowers 1 

Could the Fays behold her, 

Nor long to gain her ? 
From foot to shoulder 

None pure as she ! 
They cried " God keep her, 

No sorrow stain her I 
The Faery Reaper 

In troth shell be I " . . . 
With stalks of amber 

And silvern ears, 
From earth's dark chamber 

The grain appears, 
rris harvest weather ! 

The moon swims high 1 
And they flock together 

With elfin cry I 

Now, long and truly 

I'd loved that maiden ; 
And served her duly 

With kiss and sign 
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And that same season 

My soul love-laden 
Had found new reason 

To wish her mine. 
For her cheek grew paler, 

Her laughter lessf. 
And what might ail her 

I could not guess. 
Each harvest morrow 

We kissing met. 
And with weary sorrow 

Her eyes seem'd wet 



" Oh, speak, Mavoumeen^ 

What ails ye nightly ? 
For sure each meaning 

Tis sad ye seem 1 •* 
Her eyes not weeping 

Looked on me brightly :~ 
^ Each night when sleeping 

I dream a Dream. 
'Tis on Eilanowen 

I seem to be. 
And bright grain growing 

I surely see \ 
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A golden sickle 

My fingers keep. 
And my slow tears trickle 

On what I reap I 

'* The moon is gleaming, 

The faeries gather, 
Like glow-worms gleaming, 

Their eyes flash quick ; 
I try while reaping 

To name * Our Father I ' 
But round me leaping 

They pinch and prick — 
On the stalks of amber. 

On the silvern ears, 
They cling, they clamber, 

Till day appears 1 
And here I'm waking 

In bed, once more. 
My bones all aching, 

My heart full sore I** 

I kissed her, crying 

" God bless your reaping ! 
For sure no sighing 

Can set you free. 
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They'll bless your wedding 

Who vex your sleeping ; 
So do their bidding, 

Ma cushla chreel 
But oh, remember 1 

Your fate is cast, 
And ere December 

Hath fairly past, 
The Faeiy Reaper 

Must be a Bride, 
Or a sad cold sleeper 

On the green hill-side l" 



" Sure wedding's better 

Than dying sadly ! " 
She smiled, and set her 

Soft hand in mine. 
For three nights after 

She laboured gladly, 
'Mid fairy laughter, 

And did not pine ; 
And when the seven 

Long nights were run. 
Full well 'neath Heaven 

That work was done : 
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Their sheaves were slanted, 

Their harvest made, 
And no more they wanted 

A mortal's aid. 

Tis on Eilanowen 

There's laughter nightly, 
When the Fays are sowing 
Their golden grain ! 
God bless that laughter I 

That grain blow brightly ! 
For luck came after 

My Mary's pain. 
And when sweet Mary 

Was wed to me, 
Sure the folk of faery 

Were there to see : — 
The white board spreading, 

Unheard, unseen, 
They blest the wedding 

Of a pure colleen 1 



THE " MIDIAN-MARA "* 



There's a sad sea-maiden 

Sighs day and night \ 
For lack of Eden 

Her eyes weep sore ; 
If you come upon her 

By pale moonlight, — 
Farewell to honour 

For evermore ! 
Tho* her hair is redder 

Than blood fresh spilt, 
Tis you must wed her 

And share her guilt ; 
TTis you, more pity I 

Must buried be 
In her shining City 

Beneath the Sea. 

« Angtick, '*The Mennaid." 
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II 



But shouldest thou view her 

When shines the sun. 
And softly unto her 

On tiptoe creeps 
You'll find her dozing 

As I have done, 
Naked reposing 

In a sunny sleep ; 
Then be quickly ready 

To seize her hair, 
And to name Our lady 

As she wakens there ; 
And tho' clouds may thunder 

O'er the waters wide, 
To the walls of wonder 

She'll be your guide. 

Ill 

In the year of hunger,* 
That's long gone by, 
When I was younger 

Who now am old, 

* The year of Irish famine. 
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By the Ocean dreary 

Like a taisch* went I, 
Thin, weak and weary, 

With want and cold 

sweetly gleaming 
Was the Sea that hour. 

And the sun was streaming 
Thro' a golden shower ; 

As I wandered sighing 
For the famished Land, 

1 beheld her lying 

On the yellow strand ! 

IV 

Like the silver shining 
Was the Maiden's skin. 

The red locks twining 

To the breasts of white. 

Her cheeks were hueless 
And chill and thin. 

Her lips were dewless. 

But her eyes were bright 

Behind her creeping 
I held her hair, — 

'^ Ghost, or 8{MriL 
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As she scream'd upleaping 

I said the prayer ; — 
" O Midian Mara / 

I hold thee mine : 
Thy help I borrow, 

By the Cross's sign 1 ^ 



Hast thou ever noted 

A wounded seal, 
As it bleats shrill-throated 

Before it dies ? 
As a seal's eyes turning 

On them that kill. 
With a dying yearning, 

Were the maiden's eyes. 
With those orbs of azure 

She gazed on me : — 
" O what's thy pleasure, 

Gilli ma chreef* 
And her tears fell brightly 

Upon the sands, 
As she trembled whitely 

With wringing hands. 
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** O take me straightway/' 

To her said I, 
" To the City's gateway 

That well ye know — 
Tis the hunger kills me, 

And that's no lie, 
And a longing fills me 

From earth to go." 
She ceased her crying, 

And sadly said, 
With the white gulls flying 

Above her head, 
" Is it there, mavournun^ 

Ye'd wish to stand, 
That were bred and bom in 

A Christian land ?" 



VII 

I knew her nature 

Was sly and deep, 
Tho' the wicked creature 

Had a heavenly face : 
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And I looked below me 

At the waves asleep, 
As I answered, " Show me 

That very place ! 
*Tis You must charm me 

To take the track, 

And no hand shall harm me 

Till I come back." 
As I spake, deep thunder 

Was heard that day, 

And I saw, far under, 

Where the City lay ! 

VIII 

'Neath the green still ocean, 

Far, far, below, 
With a mystic motion 

That can't be told, 
I saw it gleaming 

On a strand of snow, 
Its bright towers beaming 
All glass and gold ! 
And a sound thrilled thro' me 

Like the sound of bells, 
Upwafted to me 

On the ocean swells ; 

G 



n 
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And I saw far under, 
Within those same, 

White shapes of wonder 
That went and came ! 



IX 

" O Mary, mother. 

That savest me, 
'Tis the place, no other. 

Where I would go ; 
For 'tis sweet and pleasant, 

Set 'neath the Sea 
In the bright white crescent 
Of the strand below. 
Tis the hunger in me 

That works its will. 
Lest the devil win me 

To steal or kill" 
I held her tighter, 

And prayed anew :— 
As I spoke, still brighter 

That vision grew. 



Still glassy and shining 
Those walls of flame, 
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With the sea-weeds twining 
Around their feet ; 
More large the place's 

Great towers became, 
Till I saw the faces 

In the golden street 
I saw and knew them 

(The Lord's my guide !) 
As the water drew them 

From side to side ; 
I saw the creatures, 

And I knew them then — 
The wool-white features 

Of drowned men ! 

XI 

Upright they drifted, 

All wet and cold, 
By the sea-wash lifted 

Like the red sea-tang. 
While in wild sad cadence. 

From the towers of gold. 
The pale sea-maidens 

Struck harps and sang 
" O shulCj shuky 

O shule^ aroon /"* 

• " Come, come, my darling, come I " 



» A n 
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I tell thee truly, 

I heard them croon ; 

Then I heard that thunder 
Roll deep once more> 

And I swooned for wonder 
On the yellow shore ! 



XII 

When I raised in sorrow 

My fearful face, 
The Midtan-Mara 

Was fled from me \ 
Without repining 

I left the place. 
As the Moon rose shining 

Beyond the sea. 
And my feet went faster 

To see her light. 
For I feared disaster 

If I stayed that night . 
When God took pity. 

And brought me bread, 
I forgot that City 

Of the drowned dead. 



> » 



aCONNORS WAKE 

AN IRISH FIDDLE TUNE. 

To the wake of O'Connor 

What boy wouldn't go ? 
To do him that honour 

Went lofty and low. 
Two nights was the waking, 
Till day began breaking, 
And frolics past spaking, 

To please him, were done ; 
For himself in the middle, 
With stick and with fiddle, 
Stretch'd out at his ease, was the King of the I^un. 

With a dimity curtain overhead. 

And the corpse-lights shining round his bed, 

Holding his fiddle and stick, and drest 

Top to toe in his Sunday best. 

For all the world he seem'd to be 

Playing on his back to the companie 
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« 

On each of his sides was the candle-light, 
On his legs the tobacco-pipes were piled ; 

Cleanly washed, in a shirt of white, 

His grey hair brush'd, his beard trimm'd right, 
He lay in the midst of his friends, and smiled. 

At birth and bedding, at fair and feast. 

Welcome as light or the smile of the priest, 

Ninety winters up and down 

O'Connor had fiddled in country and town. 

Never a fiddler was clever as he 

A dance or jig or pater-d-pee; 

The sound of his fiddle no words could paint — 

Twould fright the devil or please a saint. 

Or bring the heart, with a single skirl, 

To the very mouth of a boy or girl. 

He played — and his elbow was never done ; 
He drank — and his lips were never dry ; 

Ninety winters his life had run, 

But God's above, and we all must die. 

As she stretch'd him out quoth Judy O'Roon — 

" Sure life's like his music, and ended soon — 
There's dancing and crying. 
There's kissing, there's sighing, 
There's smiling and sporting. 
There's wedding and courting, — 

But the skirl of the wake is the end of the tune !" 
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" Shin suas^ (y Connor^ 

Cried Kitty O'Bride— 
Her best gown upon her, 

Tim Bourke by her side — 

All laughed out to hear her, 

While Tim he crept near her, 

To kiss her and cheer her 
At the back o' the door : 

But the corpse in the middle. 

With stick and with fiddle, 

All don 2 with diversion, would never play more ! 

On the threshold, as each man entered there, 
He knelt on his knee and said a prayer, 
But first before he took his seat 

Among the company there that night, 
He lifted a pipe from O'Connor's feet. 

And lit it up by the bright corpse-light 
Chattering there in the cloud of smoke, 
They waked him well with song and joke ; 
The gray old men and the cauliaghs\ told 
Of all his doings in days of old ; 
The boys and girls till night was done. 
Played their frolics and took their fun, 
And many a kiss was stolen sure 
Under the window and behind the door. 

* " Play up, O'Connor ! " t Old women. 
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Andy Hagan and Kitty Delane 
Hid in a comer and courted there, 

*•*• Monamondioul P^ cried old Tim Blane, 
Pointing them out, "they're a purty pair !" 

But when they blushed and hung the head, 

*' Troth, never be shamed !" the old man said ; 

" Sure love's as short as the flowers in June, 

And life's like music, and ended soon — 
There's wooing and wedding, 
There's birth and there's bedding. 
There's grief and there's pleasure 
To fill up the measure,^— 

But the skirl of the wake is the end of the tune ! " 



At the wake of O'Connor 
Great matches were made, 

To do him more honour 
We joked and we played — 

Two nights was the waking, 

Till day began breaking, 

The cabin was shaking 
Before we were done, 

And himself in the middle, 

With stick and with fiddle, 
As large as in life, was the King of the Fun ! 
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"Well, I remember," said Tony Carduff, 
Drawing the pipe from his lips with a puff, 
" Well, I remember at Ballyslo', — 
And troth and it's thirty years ago, — 
In the midst of the fair there fell a fight, 

And who but O'Connor was in the middle ? 
Striking and crying with all his might, 

And with what for weapon? the ould black fiddle! 
That day would have ended its music straight 

If it hadn't been strong as an iron pot; 
Tho' the blood was on it from many a pate. 

Troth, divil a bit of harm it got 1 " 
Cried Michael na Chauliuy,* ** And troth that's true — 
Himself and the fiddle were matched by few. 
They went together thro' every weather, 
Full of diversion and tough as leather, — 
I thought he'd never think of dying, 
But Jesus keep us ! — there he's lying." 
Then the cauliaghs squatting round on the floor 
Began to keenagh t and sob full sore ; 
" God be good to the ould gossoon ! 
Sure life's like music, and ended soon. 
There's playing and plighting, 
There's frolic and fighting. 



* " Michael the Ferryman ; " lit. ''belonging to the ferry.' 
\ To cry, as during the coronach at a funeral. 
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There's singing and sighing, 
There's laughing and crying, — 
But the skirl of the wake is the end of the tune ! " 

At the wake of O'Connor, 

The merry old man, 
To wail in his honour 

The cauliaghs began ; 

And Rose, Donnell's daughter 

From over the water, 

Began (sure saints taught her!) 
The sweet drimindhu ; * 

All was still ; — in the middle, 

With stick and with fiddle, 

O'Connor, stretched silent, seem'd hearkening too ! 

Oh, 'twas sweet as the crooning of fairies by night, 
Oh, 'twas sad, — as you listened, you smiled in delight. 
With the tears in your eyes ; it was like a shower falling, 
When the rainbow shines thro' and the cuckoo is calling ; 
You might feel through it all, as the sweet notes were 

given, 
The peace of the Earth and the promise of Heaven ! 
In the midst of it all the sweet singer did stand, 
With a light on her hair, like the gleam of a hand ; 

* A melancaoly ditty. 
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She seemed like an angel to each girl and boy, 
But most to Tim Cregan, who watch'd her in joy, 
And when she had ended he led her away. 
And whisper'd his love till the dawning of day. 
After that, cried Pat Rooney, the rogue of a lad, 
** I'll sing something merry — the last was too sad !" 
And he struck up the song of the Piper of Clare, 
How the bags of his pipes were beginning to tear. 
And how, when the cracks threaten'd fairly to end them, 
He cut up his own leather breeches to mend them ! 
How we laugh'd, young and old ! " Well, beat that if you 
can," 

Cried fat Tony Bourke, the potheen-making man — 
" Who sings next ?" Tony cried, and at that who came in, 
Dancing this way and that way in midst of the din. 
But poor Shamus the Fool? and he gave a great spring — 
" By the croes, merry boys, 'tis mysilf that can sing ! " 
Then he stood by the corpse, and he folded his hands, 
And he sang of the sea and the foam on the sands. 
Of the shining skiddawn^ as it flies to and fro. 
Of the birds of the waves and their wings like the snow. 
Then he sunk his voice lower and sang with strange sound 
Of the caves down beneath and the beds of the drown'd. 
Till we wept for the boys who lie where the wave rolls, 
With no kinsmen to stretch them and wake their poor souls. 

* Herring. 
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When he ceased, Shamus looked at the corpse, and he said, 
" Sure a dacenter man never died in his bed ! " 
And at that the old cauliaghs began to croon : 
" Sure life's like his music, and ended as soon — 

There's dancing and sporting. 

There's kissing and courting, 

There's grief and there's pleasure 

To fill up the measure, — 
But the skirl of the wake is the end of the tune." 

"A health to O'Connor!" 

Fat Anthony said ; 
" We'll drink in the honour 

Of him that is dead." 
A two-gallon cag, then. 
Did Anthony drag then 
From out his old bag then. 

While all there grew keen. 
'Twas sweet, strong, and filling — 
His own best distilling ; 
Oh, well had the dead man loved Tonfs potheen 1 * 

Then the fun brightened up ; but of all that befell 
It would take me a long day in summer to tell — 
Of the dancing and singing, the leaping and sporting, 
And sweetest of all, the sly kissing and courting ! 

* Whisky, illicitly distilled. 
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Two nights was the waking ; two long winter nights 
O'Connor lay smiling in midst of the lights, 
In the cloud of the smoke like a cloud of the skies, 
The blessing upon him, to close his old eyes. 
Oh, when the time comes for myself to depart, 

May I die full of days like the merry old man ! 
I'll be willing to go with the peace on my heart, 
Contented and happy, since life's but a span ; 
And O may I have, when my lips cease to spake. 
To help my poor soul, such an elegant wake ! 
The country all there, friends and kinsmen and all. 
And myself in the middle, with candle and pall ! . . . 
Came the dawn, and we put old O'Connor to rest, 
In his coffin of wood, with his hands on his breast. 
And we followed him all by the hundred and more, — 
The boys all in black, and his friends sighing sore. 
We left him in peace, the poor sleeping gossoon. 
Thinking, " Life's like his music, and ended too soon. 

There's laughing and sporting. 

There's kissing and courting. 

There's grief and there's pleasure 

To fill up the measure, — 
But the wake and the grave are the end of the tune 1 " 

" Good-bye to O'Connor," 
Cried Barnaby Blake, 
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" May the saints do him honour 

For the ould fiddle's sake ! 
If the saints love sweet playing — 
It's the thruth that I'm saying — 
His sowl will be straying 

And fiddling an air ! 
He'll pass through their middle, 
With stick and with fiddle, 
And they'll give him the cead mile fealta* up there ! " 



« (( 



Hundred thousand welcomes." 



NoTS.-r-The preceding Poem is a literal description of a wake in the wildest 
and loneliest part of Connaught. Several of the characters — €,g. Shamus the Fool 
— ^are well known to the mountaineers and fishermen of that untrodden district, 
where the old Celtic tongue is still spoken in its purity and the old Celtic customs 
are still practised, and where the author, in almost complete seclusion, passed 
four happy years. 



THE WHITE DEER 

The hunter leaps from slumber, 
And quits his cottage door ; 

Days and nights without number, 
Forth he has fared before. 

Still the old quest is sorest, 
The hunter's heart is cold ; 

He seeks the deer of the forest 
With mystical horns of gold 

Dim as a dream it glimmers 
Through the dark forest glades. 

Passes with starlight tremors, 
Trances the sight and fades. 

By the dim quiet fountain 
Lies the print of its form ; 

Up mid the cloud of the mountain 
Cries its voice in the storm ! 
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Not a bullet or arrow 
* Hath reached its bosom yet, 
And though the ways are narrow, 
It steps through noose and net 

The hunter's cheek is sickly, 
Time hath silvered his hair, 

His weary breath comes quickly, 
He trembleth in despair. 

Many a one before him 
Hath been a hunter here, 

Then, with the sad sky o'er him, 
Died in quest of the deer. 

See, the day is dying 1 
See, the hunter is spent ! 

Under the dark trees lying ; 
Perishing ill content, 

Ev'n as his sad eyes darken. 
Stir the boughs of the glade, 

He gathers his strength to hearken, 
Peering into the shade. 

And lo, with a soft light streaming, 
Stainless and dimly bright, 

Stands with its great eyes gleaming 
The mystical deer, snow-white ! 
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Closer it comes up creeping, 

With burning beautiful eyes — 
Then, as he falls back sleeping 

Touches his lips and flies I 



II 

The live foot ever fleeing, 

It comes to the (lying and dead — 
Oh, hope in the darkness of being ; 

Methinks I hear thy tread 

Around, above me, and under, 
God's forest is closing dim ; 

I chase the mystical wonder, 
Footsore and weary of limb. 

Down in the dim recesses. 
Up on the heights untrod, 

Eluding our dreams and guesses, 
Slips the secret of God 

Only seen by the dying. 

In the last spectral pain ; 

Just as the breath is flying — 

Flashing and fading again. 

H ' 
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White mystery, might I view thee ! 

Bright wonder, might we meet ! 
Ever as I pursue thee, 

I see the print of thy feet 

Ever those feet are roaming, 
Ever we follow in quest ; 

While thou hauntest the gloaming 
Never a soul shall rest 



CONVENT'ROBBING • 

(old style ) 

May Margaret felt a cold cloud come down on her — 
They made her a nun and put a black gown on her ; 

Young Roland went white 
Thro' the winter moonlight, 
Looming tall in the breath of the frost every night, 
And gazed at the Convent, and planned how to win hei 

there, 
And his cheek gathered dew till the dawn, and grew 
thinner there. 

"A ruse, ho, a ruse!" cried his brother, Clerk John, 

to him, 
When in vain both the monks and the leeches had gone 

to him, — 

" Cease to fume and to frown. 
Close thine eyes, lie thee down. 
Stretch thee straight on a bier in thy chilly death-gown ; 
The great bell shall ring, and thy house gather gloom 

in it, 
While I'll to the Convent, and beg thee a tomb in it ! " 
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The Convent bell tolls, hung with black are the porches 

there, 
Come tall black pall-bearers and pages with torches there, 

Then the bier, — and thereon 
The pale youth dead and gone ! 
And behind, grim as Death, weeping sore, goes Clerk 

John! 
And the chapel is dark, as the bearers pace slow in it, 
And all the black nuns stand with lights in a row in it. 

Ah ! chill is the chapel, the great bell chimes weary there. 
Black bearers, black nuns, and black pages, look dreary 

there ; 

The youth lies in death, 
Not a syllable saith ; 
But the tiny frost-cloud on his lips is his breath 1 — 
And the shroud round his limbs hath bright armour of 

steel in it, 
And his hand, gloved in mail, grips the sword it can feel 

in it! 

Ho, she screameth, — May Margaret ! kneels by the side 

of him ! — 
** White Mary above, be the guardian and guide of him I 

They plighted us twain. 
Yet we parted in pain, 
And ah I that so soon I should clasp him again ! " 
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Wan, wan, is her cheek, with dim torch-light the while 

on it — 
Does she dream ? . . Has the face changed ? . . and is 

there a smile on it? 

She holds his cold hand to her heart, and doth call on 

him, 
Drop by drop, warm and scented, her tender tears fall 

on him ; 

The nuns, sable-gown'd. 

Chanting low, stand around ; 

Clerk John bites his lips, with his eyes on the ground . . 

" Dear heart, that we meet but in woe such as this again !" 

Then she kisses his lips ! — Does she dream ? . . Did he 

kiss again? 

Who opens the door with a terrible shout at once ? — 
A great wind sweeps in, and the lights are blown out at once! 

The Abess screams low, 
Moan the nuns in a row, 
Thro' the porch sweeps the wind and the sleet and the 

snow, 
But the moon thro' the quaint-colour'd windows is beam- 
ing now, — 
And wonderful shapes round the bier gather gleaming 
now ! — 
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The sable pall-bearers and pages are new-arrayed, 
In armour that glitters like golden dew arrayed ! 

How chill the moon glows ! 

How it blows ! how it snows ! 
Yet May Margaret's cheek is as red as a rose ! 
And " a miracle," murmurs the Abbess so holy now, 
For shiningly vested the dead rises slowly now ! 

He draweth May Margaret's sweet blushing cheek to him, 
She kisses him softly, yet strives not to speak to him ; 

The nuns, sable-gown'd, 

Shiver dismally round. 
As he lifteth the great sable pall from the ground, 
And turneth it deftly, and flingeth it over her, — 
And a mantle of ermine doth clothe her and cover her ! 

On the floor of the chapel their foot-falls sound hollow now, 
Clerk John and the rest very silently follow now . . . 

Hark ! is it the beat 

Of horses' feet ? 
Or the wild wind whistling in snow and in sleet ? 
Down the aisles of the chapel the wild echoes die away, 
While fast in the snow-storm the happy ones hie away ! 

" Saints," crieth the Abbess, " pour down your dole on 

us ! 
To take our sweet sister the devil hath stole on us 1 " 
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And the nuns, in a row, 
Murmur slyly and low — 
** Ah ! would he might come unto us also ! " 
And they look at the bier, with the tingle of sin on them, 
And the moon blushes faintly, still glimmering in on 
them. 

Ay, fast in the snow-storm gallop the lovers now 1 
Young Roland's warm castle their merriment covers now I 

To the bower they have run, 
For the bridal is done, 
And the jolly old priest hath made them one : 
"May all who love true," cries the youth, "win such 

kisses, dear, 
Die such death, — and be tomb*d in a bower such as this 
is, dear 1 ** 



HIGHLAND LAMENT 

" O MAR tha mi ! 'tis the wind that's blowing, 

O mar tha mi ! 'tis the sea that's white ! 
'Tis my own brave boatman was up and going 

From Uist to Barra at dead of night ; 
Body of black and wings of red 

His boat went out on the stormy sea. 
O mar tha mi ! can I sleep in my bed ? 

O gillie dubh ! come back to me ! 

" O mar tha mi ! is it weed out yonder ? 

Is it drifting weed or a tangled sail ? 
On the shore I wait and watch and wander. 

It's calm this day, after last night's gale. 
O this is the skiff with wings so red, 

And it floats upturned on the glassy sea. 
O mar tha mi I is my boatman dead ? 

O gillie dubh ! come back to me ! 
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" O mar tha mi ! 'tis a corpse that's sleeping, 

Floating there on the slippery sands ; 
His face is drawn and his locks are dreeping, 

His arms are stiff and he's clench'd his hands. 
Turn him up on his slimy bed, 

Clean his face from the weed o* the sea. 
O mar tha mi ! 'tis my boatman dead I 

O gillie dubh ! won't you look at me ? 

" O mar tha mi ! 'tis my love that's taken I 

O mar tha mi ! I am lei^ forlorn I 
He'll never kiss and he'll never waken, 

He'll never look on the babe unborn. 
His blood is water, his heart is lead, 

He's dead and slain by the cruel sea. 
O mar tha mi ! I am lone in my bed. 

My gillie dubh is lost to me I " 



THE MINISTER AND THE ELFIN 

I 

" O WHO among you will win for me 

The soul of the Preacher of Woodilee ? 

For he prays, he preaches, he labours sore, 

He cheats me alike of rich and poor, 

And his cheek is pale with a thought divine, 

And I would, I would that he were mine 1 " 

" O surely / will win for thee 

The Minister of Woodilee ; 

Round and around the elfin tree, 

Where we are fleeting in company, 

The minister of Woodilee, 

Laughing aloud, shall dance with me 1 " 

II 

The Minister rode in the white moonshine, 
His face was pale with his thought divine, 
And he saw beneath the greenwood tree 
As sweet a maiden as well could be : 
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My hair of gold to my feet fell bright, 

My eyes were blue, and my brow was white, 

My skin was fresh as the milk o^ kine 

Mingled with drops of red red wine. 

And they shone thro' my dress 0* the silk with gleam 

Like a lover's face thro' a thin light dream ; 

But the sickness of death was in mine ee. 

And my face was pallid and sad to see, 

And I moaned aloud as the man came near. 

And I heard him mutter a prayer in fear ! 

Ill 
But the Minister, when he look'd on me, 
Leapt down and set my head on his knee. 
Wet my lips with the running stream, 
And I open'd my eyes as in a dream, 
I open'd my eyes and look'd on him, 
And his head whirl'd round and his cheek grew dim ! 
I kiss'd him twice, I kiss'd him thrice, 
Till he kiss'd again with lips of ice. 
Till he kiss'd again with lips of stone. 
And clasped me close to his cold breast-bone ; 
And tho* his face was weary and sad. 
He laugh'd aloud and seem'd mad, so mad. 
Then up to my feet I leapt in glee. 
And round and round and around went we, 
Under the moonlit greenwood tree 1 
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IV 

He leapt on his steed and home rode he, 

The Minister of Woodilee ; 

And when at the door of the manse he rein'd. 

With blood his lips were damp'd and stain'd, 

And he pray'd a prayer for his shame and sin, 

And dropt a tear as he enter'd in, 

But the smile divine from his face had fled, 

When he laid him down on his dying bed. 



" O thanks, for thou hast won for me 
The Minister of Woodilee, 
Who nevermore, O nevermore, 
Shall preach and pray and labour sore, 
And cheat me alike of rich and poor, 
For the smile divine no more wears he- 
Hasten and bring his soul to me ! " 

VI 

Oh, off I ran his soul to win, 
And the grey grey manse I entered in, 
And I saw him lying on his bed. 
With book and candle at his head ; 
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But when he tum*d him, weary and weak, 

A smile and a tear were on his cheek, 

And he took my hand and kiss*d it thrice, 

Tho' his lips were clammy cold as ice. 

" O wherefore, wherefore, kiss thou sae 

One who has stolen thy soul away ? *' 

Then over his face sae pale with pain 

The thought divine came back again, 

And " I love thee more for the shame," he said, 

" I love thee more on my dying bed. 

And I cannot, cannot love thee less, 

Tho' my heart is wae for its wickedness ; 

I love thee better, I love thee best, 

Sweet Spirit that errest and wanderest ; 

Colder and colder my blood doth run, 

I pray for thee, pray for thee, little one I " 

Then I heard the bell for the dying toll, 

And I reached out hands to seize his soul. 

But I trembled and shriek*d to see as he died 

An angel in white at his bedside ! 

And I fled away to the greenwood tree, 

Where the elves were fleeting in company. 

And I hate my immortality. 

And 'twere better to be a man and dee I 



THE BALLAD OF THE WA YFARER 

(old style.) 

O'er the cheerless common, 

Where the bleak winds blow, 
Wanders the wan Woman ; 
Waysore and weary. 
Through the dark and dreary 
Drift-bed of the Snow. 
On her pale pinch'd features snowing 'tis and sleeting, 
By her side her little Son runs with warm heart beating, 
Clinging to her wet robe, while she wails repeating : 
" Further, my child, further — further let us go ! " 

Fleet the Boy doth follow. 

Wondering at her woe \ 
On, with footfall hollow, 
0*er the pathway jagged 
Crawls she wet and ragged, 

Restless and slow. 
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" Mother ! " now he murmurs, mid the tempest's crying, 
" Mother, rest a little — I am faint with flying — 
Mother, rest a little I " Still she answers sighing, 
" Further, child, and faster — further let us go ! *' 

But now she is sitting 
On a stone, and lo I 
Dark her brows are knitting, 
While the Child, close clinging 
To her raiment wringing, 
Shivers at the snow. 
**Tell me of ray father ! for I never knew him; 
Is he dead or living, are we flying to him ? " 
** Peace, my child ! " she answers, and the voice thrills 
through him ; 
** When we wander further — ^further 1 — thou shalt 
know." 



(Wild wind of December, 

Blow, wind, blow ! — ) 
" Oh, but I remember I 
In my mind I gather 
Pictures of my father. 
And a gallant show. 
Tell me, mother, tell me — did we always wander ? 
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\Vii!i I Ik* world oiire brighter? In some town out jooder 
I iwrlt W(* lint f oiitcntcd ? " Sad she seems to pondei; 
f iij^liiiif-I, *' I will tell thee — when we further ga* 

•• ( )h, but, Mother, listen I 
Wo were rich, I know I 
(flow his bright eyes glisten 1) 
Wo wtTc merry people, 
III a town with a steeple, 
I .i»ng, U)ng ngo ; 
III ii i.iiv loiuw dwelling, where your face shone brightly, 
And a biavt* man brought us food and presents nightly. 
Ti II \\\\\ 'hvai my falhor?" Now her face looms whitely, 
WhiK' Mho hhivors movining, "Peace, let us go 1" 

I low tho olouds gather ! 
How I ho winds blow 1 
•• il'/i** was my tather? 
Was ho Piinoo or Lord there^ 
With a irain and a sword there? 
Moihor, 1 AV/Zknowl — 
\ liavo duMmt s\^ orton \>\ th<.>se gallant (Uacess 
rhoi\> wovx^ bannovH waviixg — I could »ec the faces— 
\\\V\' mo \\\ \\\\ tatl\oi 1 " cries he with ewbinces, 
Whilo *ho shivers uKvanii\g» •• N^x cWW, no I" 
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While the child is speaking, 

Forth the moon steals slow, 
From the black cloud breaking. 
Shining white and eerie 
On the wayside weary, 
Shrouded white in snow. 
On the heath behind them, 'gainst the dim sky lying, 
Looms the Gallows blackly, in the wild wind sighing. 
To her feet the woman springs 1 with fierce shriek crying — 
** See ! Oh, God in heaven ! . . . . Woe, child, 
woe 1 " 

(Blow, wind of December, 

Blow, wind, blow ! — ) 
" Thou canst not remember — 
Thou wert but a blossom 
Suckled on my bosom, 
Years, years ago 1 
Thy father stole to feed us ; our starving faces stung him ; 
In yonder town behind us, they seized him and they hung 

him ! 
They murdered him on Gallows-Tree, and to the ravens 
flung him ! 
Faster, my child, faster — faster let us go 1 " 



JAMES AVERY 

At Portsmouth, in a tavern dark, 
One day of windy weather, 

A crew of reckless sailors sat. 
And drank their grog together. 

Loud was the talk, and rude the joke, 

So deep the jovial din 
They did not mark a lean, wild shape 

Who shivering entered in : 

A beggar wight, who hugg'd his rags. 
And chattered with the cold ; 

Lean was his shape, his eye-balls dim, 
Wrinkled his cheek, and old. 

In a dark corner of the room 

He sat with sorry cheer. 
Not list'ning, till a word, a name. 

Fell on his frozen ear. 
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"James Avery ! " and as he spake 
One pointed thro' the pane 
At a great play-bill on 4he wall 
Of the damp and oozy lane. 

On the dead wall the letters great 

Made tempting bright display : 
James Avery, the Pirate King, 

Was posted that night's play. 

" Ay ! " cried a tar, reading aloud, 
" Well might they call him so ! 
The Pirate King — I grudge his luck ! " 
Then, with an oath, " I'll go." 

Another cried, "Ah, that's the life 

To suit a sailor's style ! 
Ben Conway saw his palace, mates, 

On Madagascar Isle ; 

" And on a throne, in red and gold, 
Jem sat like any king. 
With dark-eyed donnas all around. 
As fresh as flowers in spring ! 

" They brought him wine in cups of gold, 
And each knelt on her knee — 
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Each mother-naked, smooth as silk — 
Ah, that'« the life for mc 1 " 

Then spake a third, " I sailed with Jem 
On board the * Hurricane ; * 

When he deserted I ne'er thought 
To hear of him again. 

" And now it's long since last I heard 
His name, and p'raps he's dead." 
" Not so ; he only takes a n^ ! " 
A grizzly war's-man s^d, 

" He has a fleet of fighting ships, 
Swifter than ours tenfold ; 
Last spring he took six Indiamen, 
Laden with gems and gold. 

" There's not a comer of the main 
But knows the skull and bones — 
Up goes the flag ! and down comes Jem, 
As sure as Davy Jones. 

'' But let him have his fling ; some day 
We'll catch him at his trade — 
Short shrift ! a rope ! and up he goes, 
And all his pranks are played." 
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All laughed ; " But not so fast,** cried one ; 

" It's not too late, I vow ; 
His Majesty would pardon him, 

If he'd surrender now. 

" The pardon's in the newspapers, 
In black and white it's there ; 
If pirate Jem will cease his games. 
They'll spare his life, they swear ! ** 

All laughed again — " Jem's wide awake— 

You don't catch birds with chaff — 
Come back to biscuit and salt junk ? 

He is too 'cute by half. 

" Leave all his gold and precious stones, 
His kingdom, and all that. 
Bid all them dark-eyed girls farewell 
For labour, — and the cat ? " 

Ev'n as they speak, a wretched form 
Springs up before their eyes. 
" Give me the paper ! let me read 1 " 
The famished creature cries. 

They thrust him back with jeer and laugh, 
So wild and strange is he . . . 
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" Why, who's this skeleton ? " . . A voice 
Answers, ^^ James Avery /" 

Louder they laugh — " He's mad ! he's mad ! " 
They round him in a ring. 
" Jem here in rags ! no, he's in luck, 
As grand as any king I " 

But soon he proves his story true 

With eager words and tones ; 
Then, as he ends, " Bread, give me bread ! 

I'm starving, mates ! " he moans. 

"Nay, drink ! " they cry ; and his lean hands 

Clutch at the fiery cup. 
" Here's to the King who pardons me ! " 

He cries, and drinks it up. 



He tells them of his weary days 
Since that dark hour he fled, 

A hunted thing, without a home 
Wherein to lay his head. 

Through some mysterious fi-eak of fate, 
His name abroad was spread, 

And not a wondrous deed was done 
But that wild name was said ; 
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And all the time James Avery dwelt 

An outcast, gaunt and grim, 
Till creeping home that day he heard 

His King had pardoned him. 

The wild drink mounted to his brain, 
He reveird maniac-eyed, 
** Come to the playhouse — 'twill be sport 
To see thyself ! " they cried. 

Between them, down the narrow street 

They led his scarecrow form — 
The wind blew chill from off the sea, 

Before the rising storm. 

They sat and saw the mimic play, 

Till late into the night : — 
The happy Pirate, crownd with gold, 

And clad in raiment bright 

The actor swaggered on the stage 

And drank of glorious cheer, . . . 
James Avery gazed ! his hungry laugh 
' Was pitiful to hear ! 

They parted ... As the chill white dawn 
Struck down a lonely lane, 
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It flashed upon the rainy wall 
And made the play-bill plain. 

James Avery ^ the Pirate King / 
The mocking record said — 

Beneath, James Avery's famish'd form 
Lay ragged, cold, and dead 1 



THE DEVWS PEEP SHOW 
(Old Style) 

As thro* the Town of Vanily I trod^ 
I heard one catling in the name of God^ 
And turning I beheld a wan-eyed wight. 
Clad in a garment that had once been bright^ 
WhOy while a few pale children gathered round. 
Did plant his faded Peepshow on the ground. 
Trembling the children peefd; and lingering nigh 
£*en thus I heard the ragged Showman cry : — 

I 

Now first your eye will here descry 

How all the world begun : 
The earth green-dight, the ocean bright, 

The moon, the stars, the sun. 
All yet is dark ; but you will mark, 

While round this sphere is spun, 
A Hand so bare moves here and there, 

Whence rays of ruby run. 
I pull a string, and everything 

Is finished bright and new, 
Tho' dim as dream all yet doth seem ; 

And this, God wot, is true. 
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II 
Now this, you see, is Eden Tree, 

In Eden's soil set deep ; 
Beneath it lies with closed eyes 

Strong Adam, fast asleep. 
All round, the scene is gold and green, 

And silver rivers creep ; 
Him on the grass the wild beasts pass, 

As mild and tame as sheep. 
My bell I ring ; I pull a string \ 

And on the self-same spot, 
From Adam's side God takes his Bride ; 

And this is true, God wot. 

Ill 
There still doth shine the Tree Divine, 

Flush'd with a purple flame, 
And hand in hand our parents stand, 

Naked, but have no shame. 
Now Adam goes to take repose 

While musing sits his Dame ; 
When, over her, the blest boughs stir, 

To show how Satan came. 
A Snake so bright, with horns of light. 

Green leaves he rustles thro'. 
Fair Eve descries with wondering eyes ; 

And this, God wot, is true. 
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IV 

Now pray perceive, how over Eve 

The fruits forbidden grow. 
With hissing sound the Snake twines round, 

His eyes like rubies glow. 
•* Fair Eve," he says (in those old days 

Snakes spoke) and louteth low, 
" This fruit you see upon the Tree 

Shall make you see and know. ..." 
My bell I ring ; I pull a string ; 

And on the self-same spot 
Fair Eve doth eat the Fruit so sweet ; 

And this is true, God wot 



A CHILD 

Please, why did He who made the Tree, 

Our Father in the sky. 
Let it grow there, so sweet and fair, 

To tempt our Parents' eye ? 

SHOWMAN 

My pretty dear, it is most clear 
He wished their strength to try ; 

And therefore sent, with wise intent. 
The Serpent swift and sly. 
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I pull a string, and there (poor thing !) 

Stands Adam eating too ! 
And now, you mark, all groweth dark ; 

And this, God wot, is true. 

VI 

Now, you discern, a voice so stern 

Cries " Adam, where art thou ? " 
Tis God the Lord, by all adored, 

Walks there ; and all things bow. 
But with his Bride doth Adam hide 

His guilty, burning brow ; 
And of fig-leaves each sinner weaves 

A guilty apron now. 
My bell I ring ; I pull a string ; 

And from that pleasant spot 
A Sword of Flame drives man and dame ; 

And this is true, God wot. 

vn 
Now wipe the glass. And we will pass 

To quite another scene : 
In a strange land two Altars stand. 

One red, the other green; 
The one of blood right sweet and good, 

The other weeds^ I ween ! 
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And there, full plain, stands frowning Cain, 

And Abel spruce and clean. 
I pull a string ; and every thing 

Grows dark and sad anew, — 
There Abel lies with dying eyes 1 

And this, God wot, is true. 

VIII 

The wicked Cain has Abel slain 

All with a burning brand ; 
And now, sad sight, an Angel bright 

Doth mark him with his hand. 

A CHILD 

What specks so red are those that spread 
Behind them as they stand ? 

SHOWMAN 

The sparks you see the wild eyes be. 

Countless as grains of sand, 
Of all those men who have, since then. 

Shed blood in any land ! 
In grief and pain they look at Cain, 

Aghast on that sad spot ; 
And all around blood soaks the ground ; 

And this is true, God wot 
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IX 
My bell I ring ; I pull a string : 

Now, Father Noah you mark — 
Sleeping he lies, with heavy eyes, 

All full of wine, and stark. 
But now, behold ! that good man old 

A Voice in dream doth hark ; 
And the Voice cries, " O Noah, arise ! 

And build thyself an Ark." 
Again I ring ; and pull a string ; 

And all is water blue, 
Where, floating free, the Ark you see ; 

And this, God wot, is true. 

X 

Thus God the Lord, with his great Word, 

Did bid the waters rise, 
To drown and kill all things of ill 

H-e made beneath the skies. 
The Lord saved none, but Noah alone. 

His kith and kin likewise \ 
Two of each beast, both great and least ; 

Two of each bird that flies. 
My bell I ring ; I pull a string ; 

And on the self-same spot. 
The water sinks, the bright Bow blinks \ 

And this is true, God wot 
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XI 

O day and night, unto your sight 

Such wonders shown might be 
But to conclude this Peepshow good, 

You Heaven and Hell shall see : 
The shining things, with spangled wings, 

Who smile and sing so free ; 
The crew of shame, who in hell-flame 

Complain eternallie ! 
My bell I ring ; I pull a string ; 

And you them both may view — 
The blest on high, the curst who cry :— 

And this, God wot, is true. 

XII 
A CHILD 

How can they bear, who sit up there 

In shining robes so gay, 
From Heaven to peer, without a tear, 

On those who scream and pray ? 

SHOWMAN ' 

Why, those who burn had, you must learn, 

As fair a chance as they — 
But Adam's fall doth doom them all 

Upon God's judgment day. 
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I thus conclude with moral good, 

Not soon to be forgot ; 
And you must own what I have shown 

Is solemn sooth, God wot 

XIII 
A LITTLE BOY 

O look at him, that showman grim, 

A frown is on his cheek ; 
Come away quick, for I am sick 

Whene'er I hear him speak ! 

A GIRL 

Along this way, last Holy Day, 

In blessed Whitsun* week, 
There passed a wight, so sweet and bright 

He seemed an Angel meek : 
He bare, also, an old Peep-show, 

But prettier far to view, 
And loud cried He " O look and see I 

For all, God wot. is true ! " 

XIV 
CHILDREN 

And did you peep ? and did you weep 
To see the pictures wild? 
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GIRL 

Ah nay, ah nay, I laughed, full gay, 

I looked and laughed and smiled I 
For I discerned, with bright face turned 

On mine, a little Child ; 
And round him, bright bum'd many a light 

And cakes and sweets were piled ; 
And scents most rare filFd all the air 

All round the heavenly spot. 
While loud and wide that Showman cried — 

" This is our Lord, God wot ! *' 

XV 

FIRST CHILD 

'Twas Jesus Child ! so good and mild 1 
He grew on Mary's breast I 

GIRL 

Sweet were his eyes, his look was wise, 

And his red lips were blest ; 
I longed, 1 wis, those lips to kiss, 

And by his side to rest 
This man's Peepshow is strange, I know, 

But the other was the best ! 
Now let us go where daisies blow, 

Sweet ferns, and speedwells blue. 
And* Posies make for Christ His sake, . 

For He is bright and true I 
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XVI 
SHOWMAN (solu^ 

Folk, I'm afraid, are changed ; my trade 

Grows worse each day, I know. 
How -they did throng when I was young, 

To see this very Show ! 
My rivals pass, and lad and lass 

Follow where'er they go. 
While up and down, from town to town, 

/ creep, most sad and slow. 
I too must try some novel cry, 

Lest I be quite forgot : 
These pictures old that I unfold 

Have ceased to please, God wot ! 



THE ASRAI 

(prologue to the changeling) 

Tis midnight, and the light upon my desk 
Bums dim and blue, and flickers as I read 
The gold-clasp'd tome, whose stained yellow leaves 
Feel spongy to the touch yet rough with dust, 
When Clari, from her chamber overhead, 
Her bright hair flowing brighter from the brush, 
Steals in, and peeps, and sits upon my knee. 
And winds her gentle arms around my neck. 
Then sidelong peeping, on the page antique 
Rains her warm looks, and kisses as I read 

" Before man grew of the four elements, 

The Asrai grew of three — fire, water, air — 

Not earth, — they were not earthly. That was ere 

The opening of the golden eye of day : 

The world was silvern, — moonlight mystical 

Flooded her silent continents and seas, — 
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And in green places the pale Asrai walked 

To deep and melancholy melody, 

Musing, and cast no shades. 

" These could not die 

As men die : Death came later ; pale yet fair, 

Pensive yet happy, in the lonely light 

The Asrai wander'd, choosing for their homes 

All gentle places — ^valleys mossy deep, 

Star-haunted waters, yellow strips of sand 

Kissing the sad edge of the shimmering sea. 

And porphyry caverns in the gaunt hill-sides, 

Frosted with gems and dripping diamond dews 

In mossy basins where the water black 

Bubbled with wondrous breath. The world was pale, 

And these were things of pallor; flowers and scents, 

All shining things, came later ; later still, 

Ambition, with thin hand upon his heart, 

Crept out of night and hung the heights of heaven 

With lights miraculous ; later still, man dug 
Out of the caves the thick and golden glue 

That knits together the stone ribs of earth. 

Nor flowers, nor scents, the pallid Asrai knew, 

Nor burning aspiration heavenward. 

Nor blind dejection downward under earth 

After the things that glitter. Their desires 

Shone stationary — gentle love they felt 
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For one another — in their sunless world 

Silent they walked and mused, knowing no guile^ 

With lives that flow'd within as quietly 

As rain-drops dripping with bright measured beat 

From mossy cavern-eaves." 

O Love ! My love ! 
How thy heart beats ! how the fond kisses rain I 
We cannot love like those — ours is a pain, 
A tumult, a delirium, a dream. 
O little one of four sweet elements, 
Fire on thy face, and moisture in thine eyes. 
Thy white breast heaving with the balmy air, 
And in thy heart and on thy kissing mouth 
The warmth, the joy, the impulse, and delight 
Of the enamour'd gentle-hearted earth 
Bright with the flowery fulness of the sun ! 



THE CHANGELING 

A LEGEND OF THE MOONLIGHT 



THE ASRAI 

'' O LET him smile as Mortals may, 

And be like Mortals fair. 
And let him tread the wondrous way 

Of golden earth and air ; 
And let the sun's celestial ray 
Shine on his sense from day to day, 

Far from these waters wan, 
Strew flowers and fruits upon his way, 

And make him blest, — ^like Man 1 '* 

Who prays ? Who cries ? Who is kneeling by night 

Down in the Mere in the pale moonlight. 

Where pensive Spirits come and go 

In gleaming raiments as white as snow. 

Walking with silent and solemn tread 

That darkling bottom of silvern sands ? 
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Like an azure heaven, far overhead, 
The surface smooth of the Mere expands, 
Strewn thick with glimmers of starry dew 
Reflected down from the ether blue 
Those Spirits behold not. 

Strangely fair, 
With flashing fingers and flowing hair, 
Her face upturned in the rippling rays, 
Down in the Mere the Spirit prays ; 
And on her bosom there waking lies 
Her Asrai babe with glittering eyes, — 
Silent, as white as a marble stone. 
It lies, but utters a feeble moan. 

For ere of the earth, and the air, and the dew, 

And the fire, that fuseth all these to one. 
Bright Man was fashion'd, and lived and grew, 

And walked erect in the shining sun, 
When the sun itself was eyeless and dark, 

And the earth was wrapped in a starry night, 
And the only lights that the eyes might mark 

Were the cold still spheres of a moon snow-white ; 
Ev'n then, of the dew and the crystal air, 

And the moonray mild, were the Asrai made ; 
And they walked and mused in the midnight air. 

But they had no souls and they cast no shade. 
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They knew no hunger and mad desire, 

No bitter passion of mortal birth, 
For they were not fashion'd, like Man, from fire, 

They were not leavened, like Man, with earth- 
Cold they were as the pale moonbeam. 
Cold and pure as a vestal's dream. 
Serene they dwelt in a silvern world, 

Where throbbing waters stole dusky-white, 
Washing the feet of dark capes star-pearPd, 

And arch'd by rainbows of rippling light 



And when to the paean of living things, 

To the cry of the new-born worlds around, 
Out rolled the Sun, like a shape with wings, 

Mighty with odour, and flame, and sound ; 
As the dim dew shaken from Earth's dark hair, 
While she woke and gladdened supremely fair, 
In the glorious gleam of the natal ray. 
The pallid Asrai faded away 1 
And when with the sunlight's fiery breath 

Bright Man was moulded, and stood supreme, 
Royal, the monarch of life and death, 

Shadow'd with slumber and dower'd with dream. 
Their trace was lost ; on the human shore 
Those sad pale Spirits were seen no more 1 
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. . . Yet far away in the darkened places, 

Deep in the mountains and under the meres, 
A few fair Spirits with sunless faces 

Lingered on with the rolling years, 
And listened, listened, luminous-eyed. 
While the generations arose and died. 
And watch'd, watched, with sad surprise^ 
The gleaming glory of earth and skies 
Beyond their darkness. But ever, by night, 
When the moon arose with her gentle light, 
The Asrai, hidden from human seeing, 
Drank the moonlight that was their being, — 
Stirring about with a stealthy tread 
On the mountain side, on the water's bed, 
Or singing low and clasping hands, 
Shadowless moving on shining sands. 

But Earth with the snows of time was grey, 

When one of this race so meek and mild, 
An Asrai mother, knelt down to pray. 

To heaven uplifting her little child ; 
For the Asrai with passionless chilly kiss 

Still mingled darkly as mortals do, 
And on their bosoms bare babes like this, 

With hair soft golden and eyes of blue. 
Like the eyes of stars ! 
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And she cried that night — 
" Blessed indeed is the beauteous light, 
And blessed are those sun-phantoms fair, 
For the light turns golden on their hair, 
And their faces are flowers and their breath is a 

fire^ 
And they move about with a sweet desire 
In the ambc- day ; and each night they lie 
Quietly smiling beneath the sky. 
Till the rubies of morning again are shaken 
Upon their eyelids, and they awaken 1 " 
And she prayed moreover — "Could this thing be 1 
Could the child I nurse upon my knee, 
My own pale little one, blend with clay, 
And grow a thing of divinest day, 
Like those fair mortals ! *' 

Then out of the air 
There came in answer unto her prayer 
A gentle voice ; and it whispered, ^^Rise! 
Steal from the water, and under the skies 
Find a dead Mother, and on her bed 
A new-bom Babe that is also dead; 
Blend thy Babe with the mortal clay, 
And the thing shall be as thou hast prayed — 
77iy Child shall walk in the golden day, 
Shall find a Soul, and cast a Shade r 
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II 



THE changeling's BIRTH 



She rises up from the depths of the Mere 
And floats away on the surface clear, 
Like a swan she sails to the shadowy sands. 
And soon on the moonlit earth she stands. 
Moonbeam-like in the moonbeams bright, 

A space she lingers upon the shore, 
Then steals along thro' the dusky light 

Up the hill and across the moor. 
She sees a light that flashes afar 
Thro' the dark like a crimson star, 
Now it glimmers, and now is gone. 
For shadows come and go thereon. 
It comes from the shepherd's dwelling lone, 
Rudely fashioned of turf and stone ; 
And the sheep dog barks, and the sheep o' the fold 
Huddle together in wintry cold ; 
But within the hut the light burns low. 
And mortals whispering come and go ; 
For there on the wretched truckle bed 
The wife of the shepherd lieth dead. 
And her babe new born by her side doth lie 
Closing its eyes with a last faint cry. 
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, . . The Spirit trembles, as on her hair 
Fiasheth the firelight's crimson glare ; 
Trembles and fades ; but she draweth near, 
Eager to see, eager to hear. 
Close to the window-pane she flees, 
And looketh in ! 

In the room she sees, 
None stir : 'tis empty ; but on the bed 
The child and mother are lying dead 
The light bums low ; the clock ticks slow ; 
Spectral shadows come and go ; 
From the room without a murmur creeps 
Of whispered words, and one that weeps. 

O Moon ! still Moon ! 

Sweet and white as a lily in June, 

In the garden of heaven bend thy brows 

And waft thy breathing into the house I 

For the pallid creature of thy breath 

The cottage window openeth, 

And stealeth in. Like a moonray bright, 

Holding her own babe in her hands, 
And bending above that bed, snow white 

She stands ! 

Find a dead Mother^ and on her bed 
A new-born Babe that is also dead. 
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Bknd th^ Babe with the wtortal day 
And the thing shall pass as thou hasi frayed: 
Thy child shall walk in the golden day^ 
Shall find a &mlj and shall cast a Shade, 

O Moon ! still Moon ! 

The wonderful spell is woven soon t 

Breathe again on her hair and eyes. 

As she creepeth out, and under the skies 

Listens ! O hark ! from within is blown 

A child's low murmur, an infant's moan 1 

Shadows darken across the pane, 

For the peasants gather wondering-eyed — 
The child of the shepherd lives again, 

Smiling awake by the corpse's side. 



Ill 

HIS MORTAL LIFE 

Weary to tell and weary to hear 

Were the mortal life for many a year 

Of that changeling child ; but he grew on earth, 

Knowing nought of his mystic birth, 

And ever waxed more strong and fair, 

With the glory of daylight on eyes and hair. 
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And the poor pale Mother SiMrit smDed 
From iax zmzj on her happjr child. 
Thinkings ^ He thrives, and the golden hours 
Fill his lap with their fruit and flowers, 
And he feels the sun, and he drinks its li^it, 
Growing on to a mortal's height'' 
And ever nightly unseen she came 

And kiss'd him asleep, to her heart's desire, 
Tho' his breath met hers with the fever'd flame 

Of a fatal Are. 



She watched him still with a hunger keen, 

Stronger than mortal mothers know ; 
She hover'd o'er him, unheard, unseen, 

Wherever his feet might come and go, 
In the sunless hours ; and all the day 
She marked his motion from far away, 
And heard his voice, thro' the shine and the shower, 
Like the voice of a bird ! 



But there came an hour 
When the Shepherd who called him son lay dead. 
And when he was buried the Changeling said — 
'' I will take my staff, and will leave this place, 
And seek new fortunes — God give me grace 
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That I prosper well 1 " And away he went, 
Humming an old tune, well-content, 
Hopeful and fearless, merry and gay, . 
Over the hills and far away ; 
And all alone 1 

IV 

HIS SORROW AND SIN 

Yet not alone. 
For step by step, and stone by stone, 
Where'er he rested — fleet as wind. 
His Spirit Mother came behind ; 
Creeping to darkness all the day, 
But ever in the cold moonray 
Finding his footprints, kissing them. 
And often where his raiment hem 
Had brushed the warm dew from the grass, 
Strewing pale flowers. Thus did she pass. 
Till brazen city gates by night 
She saw him enter. Still and white. 
She followed. 

Weary to tell and hear 
Were the Changeling's doings for many a year. 
But the Spirit saw as the time fled on 
That his cheek grew paler, his bright eye shone 
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Less happy and bright ; for he dwelt, behold ! 
Where men and women were heaping gold 
And counting gems ; and a yellow gleam 
Shadowed the sight and darkened the dream 
Of his gentle face ; and by lamplight now 
He read and pondered with pallid brow 
O'er parchment scrolls, and tomes which told 
Of mystic manners of finding gold. 

Then, even then, across him came 
So strange a change, so fierce a flame^ 
That he, forgetting fever-fraught 
All things but that one thing he sought, 
Was wrapt all round with light of dread I 
And ever tossing on his bed 
He named a woman's name, and cried 
That God would bring her to his side, 
His and none other's ; and all day 
He fevered in the hot sunray 
Behind her footprints. Nevertheless 
His thirst was turned to bitterness, 
His love to pain ; and soon by night 
The Spirit saw him standing white. 
Transfigured in a dumb despair, 
And his wild shriek rose on the air, 
While from a far off bridal room 
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Came wafted through the summer gloom 
The sound of harps and lutes ! 



Then came 
Long days and nights of sin and shame. 

For in his agony the Man 

Kept hideous orgies, and his wan 

Wild features gleamed in ghastly mirth, 

While naked women-snakes of earth 

Twined round him fawning ; and he drew 

Dark curtains, shutting out the blue, 

And the sweet sun ; and all the nights, 

In feverish flash of ghastly lights, 

He slew pure sleep with sounds of sin. 

Then the pale Mother peeping in 

Beheld his mad distorted face, 

And knew it not 1 



Time sped apace, 
And lo ! he changed, and forth again 
He fared, amid a mighty train, 
A Warrior now ; and to the sound 
Of martial strains his head swam round, 
His heart kept time ; while overhead 
Strange suns of sorrow glimmered red. 

L 
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, . , Weary to tell and weary to hear 
The Changeling's doings for many a year ! 
Weary to tell how the Spirit dim 
Moaning in misery followed him, 
For whene'er she gazed on his features now, 
On the bearded chin and the branded brow, 
She shuddered, and often, when she crept 
Into the tent where the warrior slept, 
She saw on his hand a blood-red stain. 

And she kissed the stain again and again 
With her cold pure lips, — but it would not go ! 



THE BATTLE-FIELD 

One night she walked with a foot of snow 

Thro' a battle-field ; and the Moon on high 

Swam thro' the film of a starry sky, 

And the breath of the Moon, like hoar-frost shed, 

Gleamed on the dreadful drifts of dead 

Then she saw Aim standing amid it all 

Living and bloody, ghastly and tall. 

With a hand on his moaning horse's mane ! 

And his face was awful with hate and pain. 
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And his eyes were mad — for beneath him lay, 

Quivering there in the pale moonray, 

A wounded foe — while with red right hand 

He held in the air a bloody brand 

To cleave him down ! 

Before his look 
One moment the Spirit Mother shook ; 
He could not hear her, he could not see, 
But she shriek'd aloud in her agony ! 
He glared all round him like one in dread 
Of a voice from heaven or a ghost from the dead. 
And he sheathed his sword with a shudder soon, 
Alone in the light of the lonely Moon . . . 
O Moon ! immortal Moon ! 

VI 

THE ABBOT PAUL 

Fourscore years have come and gone, 

Since the Asrai Mother knelt down and prayed, 
Since the boon was gained, and her little one 

Found a soul and cast a shade ; 
And now by the side of the same stili Mere, 

A mighty Monastery stands, 
And morn and even its bell rings clear, 

Tinkling over the silver sands ; 
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And the Asrai as they come and go 

Hear the sounds in the waters beloW) 

^nd ever to them the sweet sounds seem 

Like distant music heard in a dream, 

And they pause and smile, and they murmur " Hark,*' 

With uplifted fingers \ 

Old, old, old, 
With hoary hair and beard snow-white, 
With vacant vision and senses cold, 
Crawling out to feel the light — 
Like a man of marble, gaunt and tall, 
Heavy with years, is the Abbot Paul 
Fourscore years have slo^y shed 
Their snows on the mighty Abbot's head—' 
But not so white are his thoughts withiuji 
That tell of a long dark life of sin. 
Ever he totters and grows to the ground. 
And ever by night he hears a sound 
Of voices that whisper his name and weep ; 
And he starteth up in his nightly sleep 
With a touch like a hand upon his hair, 
And he looketh around in a sick despair, 
But he seeth nought. And he prayeth low : 
** Pity me, God ; and let me go 
Out of the sunlight, — ^shaking away 
This form fire-fashioned out ctf clay I " 
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And a ten his dark beads counteth he : 
'^ Maria Madonna^ come for me ! 
For I am sick of the sinful light" 

Now ever he readeth low each night 

In a parchment scroll, with pictures quaint 

Ot many a shining-headed Saint, 

Smiling, each 'mid his aureole, 

O'er the dark characters of the scroll ; 

And ever when he totters abroad 

He bears this parchment scroll of God 

Against his heart ; or in the sun 

He spells its letters one by one 

With dim dark eyes, as he creepeth slow. 

. . . 'Tis a summer even. The sun sinks low. 

And the light of its solemn setting lies 

Golden and crimson on the skies, 

Purple over the brow of the hill. 

And violet dim on the waters still 

Of the glassy Mere. In the zenith blue, 

Already, dim as drops of dew. 

Twinkle the stars ! 

In his great arm-chair, 
Carried out to the open aif, 
On the edge of a promontory sweety 
With the waters rippling at his feet, 
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Sits the Abbot Paul ; and his fingers cold 
Still grip that parchment holy and old. 
Behind his chair there standeth grim. 
With cold black eyeball fix*d on him, 
A serving-monk. 

The air is chill. 
The light is low, but he readeth still. 
Mumbling the sacred words aloud ; 
And ever his weary neck is bowed 
At the names of Mary and every Saint ; 
While ever fainter and more faint 
His voice doth grow, as he raurmureth : 
" Holy of Holies, drink my breath ! 
For I am sick of the sinful light ! *' 

. . . The sun hath sunken out of sight 
In the cloudy west afar away — 
Chilly it groweth, chilly and grey — 
But who is this with steps so still 
Coming yonder across the hill ? 
Over the peaks with a silvern tread 
Flashing, then rising overhead 
In the open heaven of a golden June ? 

O Moon ! white Summer Moon 1 

Down the mountain and into the Mere 
The pale ray falleth, so silvern clear, 
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And it creepeth silently over all, 

Till it shineth full on the Abbot Paul, 

Where he sits and prays. O see ! O see ! 

Sadder, stiller, groweth he, 

But his eyes still bum with a dying gleam ; 

While faint, far off, as in a dream, 

He hears a murmur, he sees a light 

Silently, coldly, marble white, 
Pale and pure as the moonray dim, 
Smiling, outstretching her arms to him, 
His Spirit Mother upriseth now ! 

A light not human is on his brow, 

A light not human is in his eyes — 

Fold by fold, like a dark disguise, 

The mortal dress is dropping away ; 

Silently, slowly, sinks the clay ; 

His eyes see clear by some mystic spell. 

And he knoweth the gentle presence well 

" O Mother ! Mother ! " 

She answereth low : 
" Come from the gleam of the golden glow. 
From the wicked flush of the fever'd strife, 
Back to the mystical moonlight life 1 
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Thy heart is heavy, thy sense is drear, 
Weary with wandering many a year — 
Come from the sorrows of the Sun 1 
My own pale darling, my little one ! '' 

" O Mother ! Mother I "" 

Her arms so dim 
Are round his neck, and she kisseth him ! 
She smooths his hair with a gentle hand, 
And she sings a song of the moonlight land. 
He listens and listens, but still in a dredm 
Looking afar off his dark eyes gleam, 
Beyond her, thro' her, at some strange thing 
There on the hilltops, beckoning ! . . . 

Dead in his chair lies the Abbot Paid, 
But a Shape stands by him, stately and tal!, 
And another Shape upon her knee 
Is looking up in her agony. 

'* O Mother ! Mother 1 " the tall Shape cries. 
Gazing on her with gentle eyes — 

" O Mother, Mother, I cannot stay — 
A voice is summoning me away — 
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Up the shining track of the sun, 

Past the sphere of the spectral moon, 
Further, higher, my path must run — 

I have found a Soul, and thou hast thy boon ; 
And the Soul is a scourge, and the scourge is a fire, 

And it shoots me onward to strive and soar, 
For this is the end of thy heart's desire — 

I rest not, stay not, for evermore. 
O kiss me, Mother, before I go ! " 

They kiss each other, those shapes of snow. 
They cling in the moonlight, they kiss each other — 
** Child, my child ! " and " Mother 1 Mother ! " 

Silently, swiftly, thro' the air 
Riseth one like a meteor fair, 
Riseth one with a last wild cry. 

While the other sinks in a silent swoon. 
And whiter, brighter, over the sky, 

Bumeth the light of that night of June ! 

O Moon ! sad Summer Moon i 



'10 CLARI 

WITH THE PRECEDING POEM 

Though on the dullest dust we tread, 
Our days are closed about with dread ; 
Before our footsteps and behmd 
Bums the white Light that keeps us blind. 

If Life were all, if Love were clay, 

If the great Dream could pass away, 

If thou or I could cease to be, 

That Light would fade, and we should see: 

Yea, see and know, and swiftly pass. 
Like shapes from a magician's glass ; — 
But girt by godhead we remain, 
Tho* human systems wax and wane. 
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Enough ! we fear not, thou and I, 
Knowing we were not born to die, 
Because, at every step we tread. 
Our days are closed about with dread. 



LYRICAL BALLADS 



EUPHROSYNE; OB, THE PROSPECT 

** Freed from its tenement of day . 

(So the prophetic legend ran), 
As pure as dew, as bright as day, 

Shall rise the Soul of Man." 
I read ; and in the shade by me 
Sat golden-haired Euphrosyne. 

Above our shaded orchard seat 

The boughs stirred scented in the light, 

And on the grass beneath our feet 
Lay blossoms pink and white ; 

I held the book upon my knee, 

Translating to Euphrosyne. 

HTwas an old melancholy rune, 

Writ by a Norseman lon^ ago — 
Sad with the sense of stars and moon. 
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Sea-wash, and frost, and snow — 
A vision of futurity ! 
And wide-eyed heard Euphrosyne. 



" Stately and slow the heart shall beat 
To the low throb of Time's soft tide, 
While, shaded from the solar heat, 
The Shapes walk heavenly-eyed." 
All round us burnt the starry lea. 
And warmly sighed Euphrosyne. 



** All shall be innocent and fair. 

Dim as a dream the days shall pass — 
No weed of shame shall blossom there. 
No snake crawl on the grass." — 
" How happy such a world will be ! '* 
Sighed beautiful Euphrosyne. 



" Flesh shall be fled, sense shall be still, 
The old grey earth buried and dead ; 
The wicked world, with all things ill — 
Stone, rock, and tree — be fled." — 
" No earth, no world 1 " softly sighed she, 
The little maid, Euphros)me. 
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She clasped her hands, she cast her eyes 
Over the landscape bright with May — 

Scented and sweet, 'neath cloudless skies, 
Smiled the green world that day — 

Loud sang the thrush, low hummed the bee, 

And softly sighed Euphrosyne. 

" Sickness shall perish, grief and pain 

Be buried with the buried life ; 
The aching heart, the weary brain, 

At last shall cease their strife." — 
The grey tome trembled on my knee, 
But happy sat Euphrosyne. 

" The luminous house wherein we dwell, 
The haunted house of shame and lust, 

The callow spirit's fleshly shell, 
Shall crumble into dust ; 

The flower shall fade, the scent fly free I " — 

She trembled now, Euphrosyne. 

Her warm, white bosom heaved with sighs, 
I felt her light breath come and go, 

She drank, with glorious lips and eyes, 
The summer's golden glow ; 

She felt her life, and sighed " Ay, me ! '*' 

The flower of maids, Euphros)me. 

M 
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" And with the flower of flesh shall fade 
The venom'd bloom of earthly love, 
No passion-trance of man and maid 

Shall taint the life above ; 
Flesh shall be fled, sex shall not be ! " — 
I paused, and watched Euphrosyne. 

Her hands were folded round her knees. 
Her eyes were fix'd in a half-dream ; 

She shared the flam^e of flowers and trees, 
And drank the summer gleam ; 
" Kiss sweet, kiss sweet ! " upon the tree 

The thrush sang, to Euphrosyne. 



A little maid of seventeen Mays, 
A hftppy child with golden hair. 

What should she know of Love's wild ways. 
Its hope, its pain, and prayer ? 

No love in heaven ? — ^how strange 'twill be ! " 

Still musing, sighed Euphrosyne. 



i( 



" No thoughts of perishable mould 

Shall break the rule of heavenly rest, 
But larger light, more still, more cold, 

More beautiful and blest" — 
Her heart was fluttering close to me. 
And quickly breathed Euphrosyne. 
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"There shall be no more loveT — but here 
I paused, for from my side she sprang, 
And in her bird's voice, loud and clear, 
Of love's young dream she sang — 
** Oh, close the foolish book ! " cried she, 
The happy maid Euphrosyne. 

I closed the book, and from my hold 

She took it with her fingers white, 
Then down the path of green and gold 

She tripped with laughter light — 
*' The book, not the glad world, shall be 
Deep-buried," said Euphrosyne. 

Within an elm-tree's hollow bole. 

Into the darkness dariip and green, 
'-She thrust it, closing up the hole 
With sprays of lilac sheen — 

Then, all the radiant flush of glee 

Fast faded from Euphrosyne. 

Pensively in the summer shine 

Her blue eyes filled with tears of bliss ; 

She held her little mouth to mine 
In one long heavenly kiss — 
"I love the earth, and life, and theel^^ 

She whispered, my Euphrosyne. 
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Sleep, Book, within thy burial place, 
With flowers and fruit for epitaph 1 

Kind Heaven, stoop down thy sunny face 
To hear the Earth's glad laugh I 

Smile, with your glorious eyes on me, 

O child of joy ! Euphrosyne 1 



SERENADES 

Sleep on thine eyes, peace in thy breast, 
White limb'd lady, be at rest I 
Near the room wherein you lie, 
Broods the owl with luminous eye. 

Midnight comes ; all fair things sleep, 
While all dark things vigil keep ; 
Round thy bed thy scented bower 
Foldeth like a lily-flower. 

All so still around thee lies. 

Peace in thy breast, sleep on thine eyes I 

All without is dark as death, 

But thy lover wakeneth. 
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Underneath thy bovver I pace. 
Star-dew sparkling on my face ; 
All around me, swift of flight, 
Move the creatures of the night. 

Hark, the great owl cries again 
With an echo in the brain ; 
And the dark earth in her sleep 
Stirs and trembles, breathing deep. 

Sleep on thine eyes, peace in thy breast 1 
Fold thy hands and take thy rest ; 
All the night, till morning break, 
Spirits walk and lovers wake 1 



II 



Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet 1 

Without here night is growing, 
The dead leaf falls, the dark boughs meet, 

And a chill wind is blowing. 
Strange shapes are stirring in the night, 

To the deep breezes wailing, 
And slow, with wistful gleams of light, 

The storm-tost moon is sailing. 
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Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet ! 

Fold thy white hands, my blossom ! 
Thy warm limbs in thy lily sheet, 

Thy hands upon thy bosom. 
Though evil thoughts may walk the dark, 

Not one shall near thy chamber ; 
But shapes divine shall pause to mark, 

Singing to lutes of amber. 

Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet ! 

Though, on thy bosom creeping. 
Strange hands are laid, to feel the beat 

Of thy soft heart in sleeping. 
The brother angels. Sleep and Death, 

Stoop by thy couch and eye thee ; 
And Sleep stoops down to drink thy breath, 

While Death goes softly by thee ! 



IN THE GARDEN 



HE 



Seest thou two waifs of cloud on the dim blue 
Wandering in the melancholy light ? 
Methinks they seem like spirits bright and true, 
Blending their gentle breaths, and bom anew, 
In the still rapture of this heavenly night I 
See 1 how the flowering stars their path bestrew, 
Till the moon turns, and smiles, and looks them thro*, 

And breathes upon them, when with bosoms white 
They blend on one another, and unite. 
Now they are gone, they vanish from our view, 

Lost in that radiance exquisitely bright ! . . . 
O love ! my love ! methinks that thou and I 

Resemble those thin waifs in Heaven astray ; 
We meet, we blend, grow bright ! 
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SHE 

And we must die I 

HE 

Nay, sweet, for Love can never pass away ! 

SHE 

Are i?uy not gone? and, dear, shall we not go? 

O Love is Life, but after Life comes Death ! 

HE 

No flower, no drop of rain, no flake of snow, 
No beauteous thing that blossometh below, 

May perish, tho' it vanish ev*n as breath ! 
The bright moon drinks those wanderers of the west, 
They melt in her warm breathing, and are blest. 
We see them not, but in that light divine 
Upgather'd, they are happy, and they shine : 
Not lost, but vanished, grown ev'n unawares 
A part of a diviner light than theirs ! 

NIGHTINGALES SING 

Thro' our throats the raptures rise. 
In the scented air they swim ; 
From the skies, 
With their own love-lustre dim, 
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Gaze innumerable eyes ! — 

Sweet, O sweet, 

Thrills the music from each throat, 

Thick and fleet, 

Note on note. 

Till in ecstasy we float ! 

SHE 

How vast looks Heaven ! how solitary and deep ! 

Dost thou believe that Spirits walk the air. 
Treading those azure fields, and downward peep 
With great sad eyes when Earth is fast asleep ? 

HE 

One spirit, at least, immortal Love, is there ! 

A SHOOTING STAR 

I 

Swift from my bliss, in the silence above, 
I slip to thy kiss, O my star ! O my love ! 

SPIRITS IN THE LEAVES 

Who are these twain in the garden-bowers ? 
They glide with a rapture rich as ours. 
Touch them, feel them, and drink their sighs, 
Brush their lips and their cheeks and eyes ! 
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How their hearts beat ! how they glow 1 
Brightly, lightly, they come and go ; 
Upward gazing they look in bliss, 
Save when softly they pause, to kiss. 

Kiss them also, and share the light 
That fills their breathing this golden night 
Touch them ! clasp them 1 round them twine. 
Their lips are burning with breath divine. 



HE 

Love, tread this way with rosy feet ; 
And resting on the shadowy seat 
'Neath the laburnum's golden rain, 
Watch how with murmurous refrain 
The fountain leaps, its basin dark 
Flashing with many a starry sparL 
With such a bliss, with such a light, 
With such an iteration bright. 
Our souls upbubbling from the day, 
Leap, sparkle, blend in silvern spray. 
Gleam in the Moon, and, falling still, 
Sink duskily with tremulous thrill, 
Together blent with kiss and press, 
In dark surcease of happiness. 
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Yet there they pause not, but, cast free 
After deep pause of ecstasy, 
Heavenward they leap, together clinging. 
And like the fountain flash, upspringing ! 

THE FOUNTAIN LEAPING 

Higher, still higher ! 

With a trembling and Reaming 

Still upward streaming, 
In the sparkling fire 
Of a dim desire ; 
Still higher, higher, 

With a bright pulsation 

Of aspiration, — 
Higher ! 

Higher, still higher ! 

To the lights above me ; 

They gleam, they love me, 
They beckon me nigher. 
And my waves aspire. 
Still higher, higher ; — 

But I fall down failing. 

Still wildly wailing — 
Higher ! 
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NIGHTINGALES SING 

Deeper now our raptures grow ; 

Softlier let our voices croon ! 

Yet more slow, 

Let our happy music flow, 

Sweet and slow, hush'd and low, 

Now the grey cloud veils the Mooa 

Sweet, O sweet ! 

Watch her as our wild hearts beat ! . . 

See 1 she quits the clasping cloud, 

Forth she sails on shining feet. 

Smiling, with her bright head bow'd ! 

Pour the living rapture loud ! 

Thick and fleet, 

Sweet, O sweet, 

Now the notes of rapture crowd ! 

SHE (to herself) 

And thr's is Love ! — Until this hour 

I never lived ; but like a flower 

Close prest i' the bud, with sleeping senses, 

I drank the dark dim influences 

Of sunlight, moonlight, shade, and dew. 

At last I open, thrilling thro* 
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With Love's strange scent, which seemeth part 

Of the warm life within my heart, 

Part of the air I breathe . . . O bliss ! 

Was ever night so sweet as this ? 

It is enough to breathe, to be, 

As if one were a flower, a tree, 

A leaf o* the bough, just stirring light 

With the warm breathing of the night ! 



SPIRITS IN THE LEAVES 

Whisper ! what are they doing now ? 
He is kissing her white, white brow, 
Turning it softly to the light. 
Like a beautiful tablet marble white. 

The Moon is shining upon it — lo I 
Whiter it is than driven snow. 
He kisseth again and speaketh gay ; 
Whisper, whisper 1 what doth he say ? 

HE 

For ever and ever ! for ever and ever ! 
As the fount that upleaps, as the breezes that blow, 

Love thou me ! 
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For ever and ever, for ever and ever, 
While the nightingales sing and the rose garlands glow, 

Love I thee ! 
For ever and ever, with all things to prove us, 
In this world, in that world that bendeth above us, 
Asleeping, awaking, in earth, as in Heaven, 
By this kiss, this other, by thousands ungiven, 
By the hands which now touch thee, the arms that en/bld 

thee. 
By the soul in my eyes that now swoons to behold thee, 
By starlight, by moonlight, by scented rose-blossoms. 
By all things partaking the joy of our bosoms. 
By the rapture within us, the rapture around us, 
By God who has made us and Love who hath crown'd 

us. 
One sense and one soul we are blent, ne'er to sever. 
For ever and ever I for ever and ever I 
More kisses to seal it * * * * For ever and ever ! 

THE WOOD ECHOES 

For ever and ever 1 



LOVE AND TIME 

This is the place, as husht and dead 

As when I saw it long ago, 
Down the dark walk with shadows spread 

I wander slow. 

The tangled sunlight, cold and clear, 

Steals frost-white through the boughs around 
There is no warmth of summer here, 

No summer sound. 

Darnel and nettle, as I pass, 

Choke the dim ways, and in the bowers 
Gather the weeds and the wild grass 
Instead of flowers. 

O life 1 O time ! O days that die ! 

O days that live within the mind ! 
Here did we wander, she and I, 

Together twined. 
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We passed out of the great broad walk, 
Beyond the emerald lawns we strayed, 

We lingered slow in tender talk 
Along the shade. 



And then the great old maze we found, 
And smiling entered it unseen, 

Half sad, half glad, went round and round 
Thro' windings green. 

In the bright centre of the maze 

A rose-bush grew, a dial gleam'd ; 

She pluck'd a rose . . . with blissful gaze 
Watch'd it, and dreamed. 

O life ! O time ! O days divine I 

O dreams that keep the soul astir I 

That hour eternity was mine. 
Looking at her ! 



This IS the place. I wander slow. 

Dark are the shades of shrub and tree. 
The dial stands, the leaves lie low, 

But where is she? 

N 
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O life I O time I O birds and flowers ! 

O withering leaves upon the bough I 
Alas, she measures not her hours 

With roses now. 

The dial stands — the dark days roll — 

From year to year the roses spring- 
Eternity is in my soul, 
Remembering. 

The dial stands — the summer goes — 
All changeth, nothing dieth, here ! 

And all reneweth like a rose, 
From year to year. 



STANLEY FARM 

Come, love, and while the landscape glows 

Red in the setting sun, 
Let us repair to Stanley Farm, 

Where thou wast wooed and won. 

The river runs through a narrow glen, 

And shooting past the mill. 
It lingers near the burial-ground 

Where the dark dead lie stilL 

Then fresh and free it shooteth through 
The bridge at headlong speed ; 

But when the village bridge is past, 
It comes to marsh and mead ; 

And broadening out with slackened pace, 

It fringes green flat land, 
Where, blanchfed white by frequent floods, 

Long lines of pollards stand. 
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And now within it's shallow pools, 
The blue-winged hem doth wade, 

Still as a stone, with crooked neck 
Above his floating shade. 



And water-lilies fringe the brim. 

And all is sedge and reed, 
Save one small stream within the midst, 

That winds and winds with speed. 

Then down comes Thornby Beck and gains 

The river with a cry, 
And on the two together run, 

Under the English sky. 

And strong and deep the stream has grown, 

As well as broad and wide, 
On reaching Stanley Farm, that sits 

Upon the water's side. 

How still it is ! how bright it is, 

These happy summer weeks, 
When cattle wade, in the dark blue pools 

Broken to silvern streaks I 
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But, love, hast thou forgot the Yule, 

Twenty long years ago ? 
The level meads around the stream 

Were white with ice and snow. 



The river was frozen white and blue, 

In its cold weedy bed ; 
A deep black fog filled all the air. 

And in the fog, o'er head. 

Just hovering close to earth, as small 
As a school-boy's pink balloon, 

The wandering sun looked strange and cold 
As the red wintry moon. 



The fog was dark, and darkest there 

Above the river's bed. 
And from the windows of the farm 

All day the lights gleamed red. 

But when the sun's ball rolled fix>m sight, 

The wind began to blow. 
The chilly fog was cleft in twain, 

And the moon lit up the snow ! 
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A deep blue flower with a golden heart. 
Hung downwards, was the sky, 

And white and cold in swathes of snow 
Did mead and hamlet lie. 



And ever and anon the wind 
Blew up a cloud so pale, 

And held it o'er the yellow moon, 
Like a thin lawny veil. 



And through its folds the bright'ning mom 
Gazed, breathing soft and slow. 

Till, melted with her breath, the cloud 
Was shriven into snow. 



Then ever in the bright'ning beam, 
As each soft cloud stole by. 

We saw dark figures on the stream 
Gliding with merry cry. 

Men and maidens, old and young. 
The skaters frolicked there ; 

Like shapes within a dream, their forms 
Stole through the mystic air. 
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But thy small hand was linked in mine, 

And down the stream we sped, 
Until we found a silent place 

Where those soft words were said 

Which made us one ; the hour, the place. 

All seem a dream this day — 
But see ! There lingers Stanley Farm 

In the red sunset ray ! 

There lies the farm, here steals the stream, 

And all looks young and fair ; 
The winter snow is on our lives, 

The snow upon our hair I 



EARTH AND THE SOUL 

'' Child of my bosom, babe of my bearing ; 

Why dost thou turn from me now thou art old ? 
Why, like a wild bird for passage preparing, 

Shrink from my touch with a tremor of cold ? ** 
** Mother, I dread thee ! mother, I fear thee ! 

Darkness and silence are hid in thy core ; 
Deep is thy voice, and I tremble to hear thee ; 

Let me begone, for thou lov*st me no more 1 " 

" Love thee not, dearest one, son of my splendour. 

Love thee not ? How shall I smile thee a sign ? 
See my soft arms, they are kindly and tender I 

See my fond face, flushing upward to thine ! " 
** Mother, thy face looketh dreadful and ghastly I 

Mother, thy breath is as frost on my hair 1 
Hold me not, stay me not, time speedeth fastly, 

Look, a kind Hand beckons softly up there 1 ^ 
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" Child, yet a while ere thy cruel feet fare on I 

See, in my lap lie the flowers of the May ; 
See, in my hair twine the roses of Sharon ; 

See, on my breast gleam the gems of Cathay ! " 
" Motlier, I know thou art queenly and splendid, 

Yet is there death in the blush of thy bloom ; 
Touch me not, mother — my childhood is ended, 

Dark is thy shadow and dreadful thy doom." 

" Child, 'twas I bare thee ! child, 'twas I fashioned 

Those gleaming limbs, and those ringlets of light, 
Made thee a spirit sublime and impassioned, 

Read thee the Book of the stars night by night. 
Led thy frail feet when they failed sorrow-laden. 

Whispered thee wonders of death and of birth, 
Made thee the heir of the garden of Aiden, 

Child, it was I, thy poor mother, the Earth I " 

" Mother, I know it 1 and oh, how I loved thee, 

When on thy bosom I leapt as a child, 
Shared each still pleasure that filled thee and moved thee, 

Thrilled to the bliss of thy face when it smiled. 
Yea, but I knew not thy glory was fleeing. 

Not till that night thou didst read me the scroll, 
Sobbed in my ear the dark secret of Being ; 

Mother, I wept — thy fair creature, the Soul ! " 
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" Child, wherefore weep ? Since the secret is spoken, 

Lie in mine arms — I will rock thee to rest ; 
Ne'er shall thy slumber be troubled and broken. 

Low will 1 sing to thee, held to my breast 
Oh, it is weary to wander and wander ; 

Child of my fashioning, stay with me here." 
** Mother, I cannot ; 'tis lighter up yonder ; 

Dark is thy brow with the shadow I fear 1" 

" Child, yet one kiss ! yet one kiss, ere thou fly est !** 
" Nay, for thy lips have the poison of death !" 

" Child, one embrace !" " Nay, all vainly thou criest ; 

' I see thy face darken, I shrink at thy breath." 

"Go, I have wept for thee, toiled for thee, borne with thee, 
Pardoned thee freely each taint and each stain. 

Take the last love of my bosom forlorn with thee — 
Seek the great Void for a kinder, in vain !" 

" Mother, I go ; but if e'er I discover 

That which I seek in those regions untrod, 
I will come back to thee ; softly bend over 

Thy pillow, and whisper the secret of God." 
'* Child, thou wilt find me asleep in black raiment. 

Dead by the Side of the infinite sea ; 
Drop one immortelle above me for payment 

Of all the wild love I have wasted on thee I " 



ON A YOUNG POETESS'S GRAVE 

Under her gentle seeing, 

In her delicate little hand, 
They placed the Book of Being, 

To read and understand. 

The Book was mighty and olden. 

Yea, worn and eaten with age ; 
Though the letters looked great and golden, 

She could not read a page. 

The letters fluttered before her, 

And all looked darkly wild : 
Death saw her, and bent o'er her, 

As she pouted her lips and smiled. 

Then, weary a little with tracing 

The Book, she look'd aside. 
And lightly smiling, and placing 

A Flower in its leaves, she died. 
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She died, but her sweetness fled not, 
As fly the thmgs of power, — 

For the Book wherein she read not 
Is the sweeter for the Flower. 



A CURL* 
(a boy's poem) 

See ! what a treasure rare 

I hold with fingers aglow ! 

— Tis full of the bright 

Subdued sunlight 
Which shone in the scented hair 
Of a maiden I once held fair ; 

And I puzzle my brains to know 
If the heart of the beautiful girl 

Hath kept the light of the Long Ago, 
As long as the yellow curl ? 

What matter ? Why, little or none ! 
She is nought to me now, understand ; 



* A55 these verses bear a certain superficiHl resemblance, i'm sufyect, to Mr. 
Tennyson's Poem, "A Ringlet," it may be as well to state that they appeared in 
print several years before the publication of *' Enoch Arden, and other Poems." 
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But I feel less sad 
Than tearfully glad, 
And a passionate thrill hath run 
Through my veins, like a flash of the sun, — 

That with so unheeding a hand 
I can grasp a small part of the gold 

Which dazzled my wits, when I planned and planned 
For the love of that maiden, of old. 

See ! I crush it with finger and thumb, 

Half in cruelty, half in jest — 
As she lies asleep, 
Doth a shudder creep 
Thro' her heart, and render it numb ? 
Doth a sorrowful whisper come 

From afar, while her lord is at rest 
By her side, and none else are by ? 

Doth she shiver away from her husband's breast, 
And hide her face, and cry ? 

Is her heart quite withered and sere? 
Are the pledges forgotten yet, 

That, with blushing face, 

In a secret place, 
She breathed in my burning ear, 
In the morning of the year. 
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When, after long parting, we met 
By the Sea, on the shadowy lawn, 

And spake till the sunset faded to jet, 
And moon and stars made a dawn ? 

As she lies in her wifely place. 

The wings of her white soul furled, 
Does the cheek at rest 
On her husband's breast 
Grow scorched with the hot disgrace 
Of the kisses I rain'd on her face, 

When the mists of the night upcurled 
From the ocean that night of June, 

And make a glamour, wherein the world 
Seemed close to the stars and moon ? 

By this ringlet of yellow hair. 

Still full of the light forlorn 
Of that parting spot I 
Hath she quite forgot 
The passionate love she bare. 
And the hope she promised to share. 

When the ringlet of gold was shorn, 
And the flowers felt the sun on the soil, 

And the firefly stars went out in the mom, 
And I hurried back to my toil ? 
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I could crush it under ray heel ! 
Hath she forgotten the clear 
Vision of fame 
That died, when her shame 
Made my wild brain totter and reel ? 
Hath she a heart to feel ? — 

False to her vows in a year ! 
False and hollow as Hell ! 

False to the voice that warned in her ear ! 
And false to her God as well ! 

This curl that she gave to me 

Fell over her brow of snow, 
So 'twas near the bright 
Spiritual Ifght 
That burned in the brain — and see ! 
I am kissing it tenderly ! 

She is asking for mercy, I know ; 
So I kiss it again and again, 

For I know some charm makes the wrld kiss glow 
Like fire thro' the woman's brain ! 

She cannot choose but atone 1 
She must sin (by this curl that has gleamed 
On her brow ! ) in thought, 
Against him who bought 
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The heart akeady mine own. 
And left me weeping alone. 

'Tis a charm, and my loss is redeemed 1 
And the sin 'gainst her lord will be — 

To remember how close to the stars we seemed 
That night in the mists by the Sea I 

She will look on her husband's face, 

She will kiss him on the cheek- 
She will kiss, she will smile ; 
And all the while, 
In thought no other may trace, 
She'll be back in that perfumed place, 

Hearing the words that \ speak. 
Vowing the vow I believe, 

While the sunset dies with a purple streak, 
'Neath the whitening star of ev& 

And the voice of the waves will bar 
All sweeter sounds from her ears^ 
She'll be under the moon 
Of that night of June, 
And the motion of moon and star 
Will trouble her from afar ; 

And then, when the silver spheres 
Fade fitfully out of the skies, 
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And the red dawn breaks, she will wake in tears, 
And shrink from her husband's eyes ! 



And in time, when again and again 

I have kissed the magical gold. 
Those same gross eyes 
Will be open and wise. 
And his heart will be feverish pain, 
And a doubt will arise in his brain; 

And ere she is grown very old, 
He will know she is frail as foam, — 

He will see the light of that night in her cold 
Face, — ^and my curse strikes home ! 



For perchance in her yearning she may 
Be bewildered and brought to blame. 
By a new delight 
So like that night 

With its mimical glamour of day, 

That she cannot shake it away ; 
And following it once more. 

She will take a path of shame. 
While the man blushes red at his darkened door 

As the children utter her name. 
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See ! my passionate lips are warm 

On the curl, in a cruel bliss — 
In day or mirk 
The charm would work ! — 
While she dreams of that night till her form 
Is caught in the eddies of storm ! 

There's a devil impels me to kiss, 
And my blood boils to and fro ; 

She asks for mercy! shall mercy like this 
Be given my darling? ... No 1 

With the world, as it ebbs and flows, 

My heart is in jarring tune ; 
Let the memory 
Of her beauty be 
Furled in a soft repose 
Round my heart, like the leaves of.a rose. 

The faith, which has faded too soon, 
I bury with this last cry ; 

For the curl, still bright with that night of June, 
Lo ! I tenderly put it by I 



LOVE IN WINTER 
(a genre picture) 

I 

" O Love is like the roses^ 

And every rose shall /ally 
For sure as summer closes 

They perish one and all. 
Then love, while leaves are on the tree^ 

And birds sing in the bowers : 
When winter comes, too late ^ twill be 

To pluck the happy flowerU' 

It is a maiden singing, 

An ancient girl, in sooth ; 
The dizzy room is ringing 

With her shrill song of youth ; 
The white keys sob as fast she tries 

Each shrill and shrieking scale : 
" O love is like the roses ! " cries 

This muslin'd nightingale. . . . 
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In a tfbdrk tx)rhet dozing 

I close my eyes aiid eats, 
And call up, while reposing, 

A glimpse from other years ; 
A genre-picture, quaint and Dutch, 

I see from this dark seat, — 
Tis full of human brightness, such 

As makes remembrance sweeft. 

II 
Flat leagues of endless meadows 

[In Holland lies the scene]. 
Where many pollard-shadows 

O'er nut-brown ditches lean ; 
Grey clouds above that dimly break, 

Mists that pale sunbeams stripe, 
With groups of steaming cattle, make 

A landscape "after Cuyp." 

A windmill, and below it 

A cottage near a road. 
Where some meek pastoral poet 

Might make a glad abode ; 
A cottage with a garden, where 

Prim squares of pansies grow. 
And sitting on a garden-chair, 

A Dame with locks of snow. 
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In trim black trussed and bodiced, 

With petticoat of red, 
And on her bosom modest 

A kerchief white bespread. 
Alas ! the breast that heaves below 

Is shriveird now and thin, 
Tho' vestal thoughts as white as snow 

Still palpitate within. 

Her hands are mitten'd nicely, 

And folded on her knee ; 
Her lips, that meet precisely, 

Are moving quietly. 
She listens while the dreamy bells 

O'er the dark flats intone — 
Now come, now gone, in dying swells 

The Sabbath sounds are blown. 

Her cheek a withered rose is. 

Her eye a violet dim ; 
Half in her chair she doses. 

And hums a happy hymn. 
But soft 1 what wonder makes her start 

And lift her aged head. 
While the faint flutterings of her heart 

Just touch her cheek with red ? 
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The latch clicks ; thro' the gateway 

An aged wight steps slow — 
Then pauses, doffing straightway 

His broad-brim'd gay chapeau ! 
Swallow-taiPd coat of blue so grand, 

With buttons bright beside, 
He wears, and in his trembling hand 

A nosegay, ribbon-tied. 

His thin old legs trip lightly 

In breeches of nankeen, 
His face is shining brightly, 

So rosy, fresh, and clean — 
Wrinkled he is and old and plain, 

With locks of golden-grey, 
And leaning on a tassell'd cane 

He gladly coraes this way. 

Oh, skylark, singing over 

The silent mill hard by. 
To this so happy lover 

Sing out with summer cry ! 
He hears thee, tho' his blood is cold. 

She hears, tho' deaf and weak ; 
She stands to greet him, as of old, 

A blush upon her cheek. 
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In spring-time they were parted 

By some sad wind of woe ; 
Forlorn and broken-hearted 

Each fiEdtered, long ago ; 
They sunder'd, — ^half a century 

Each took the path of pwn — 
He lived a bachelor, and she 

Was never woo'd again ! 

But when the summo: ended, 

When autumn, too, was dead, 
When every vision splendid 

Of youth and hope was fled; 
Again these two came face to face 

As in the long ago— 
They met within a sunless place 

In the season of the snow. 

" O love is like the roses^ 

Love comes and love must flee ! 
Before the summer closes 

Lov^s rapture and lovis glee P ' 
O peace I for in the garden there 

He bows in raiment gay ; 
Dofls hat, and with a courtly air 

Presents his fond bouquet. 
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One day m evety seven^ 

Whik church-bells doftly ring, 
The happy, silent Heaven 

Beholds the self-same thing t 
The gay old boy within the gafe, 

With ribbons at his knee ! — 
" When winter cameSy is love too late ? * 

O Cupid, look and see ! 

O, talk not of love's rapture, 

When youthful lovers kiss ; 
What mortal sight may capture 

A scene more sweet than this ? 
Beside her now he sits and glows, 

While prim she sits and proud,— 
Then, spectacles upon his nose, 

Keads the week's news aloud ! 

Pure, with no touch of passion, 

True, with no tinge of pain ! 
Thus, in sweet Sabbath fashion. 

They live their loves again. 
She sees in him a happy boy — 

Swift, agile, amorous-eyed ; 
He «ees in her his own heart's joy — 

Youth, Hope, Love, vivified ! 
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Content there he sits smoking 

His long Dutch pipe of wood : 
Gossiping oft and joking, 

As a gay lover should. 
And oft, while there in company 

They smile for Love's sweet sake, 
Her snuff-box black she hands, and he 

A grave, deep pinch doth take I 

There, gravely juvenescent. 

In sober Sabbath joy. 
Mingling the past and present, 

They sit, a maid and boy ! 
** O love is like the roses I " — No I 

Thou foolish singer, cease ! 
Love finds his fireside 'mid the snow, 

And smokes the pipe of peace I 



WILL a THE WISP 

A BALLAD WRITTEN FOR CLARI, ON A STORMY NIGHT 

JUST an inch high 

With a body all yellow, 
A bright crimson eye 
And limbs all awry, 

Wakes the queer little fellow — 
Yes, awakes in the night, 
Rubs his eyes in a fright. 

Yawns, hearks to the thunder, 
While the glowworms all set 
Round his cradle so wet. 

Stare at him in wonder. 
How it blows ! how it rains ! 
How the thunder refrains I 
While the glowworms so wan. 

As they gather together. 
Hear the quaint little man 

Squeak faintly, "What weather !" 



" Who is his father ? 

Who is his mother ?" 
They cry as they gather, 

And puzzle, and pother — 
Such a queer little chap. 
Just new-bom in a nap I 
And such antics are his 

As he springs on his bed, 
Such a comical phiz, 

Such a red, 

Shining head ! 
Hark again, 
'Midst the rain 

How the deep thunder crashes ! 
And the lightning 
Is brightening 

In fitful blue flashes ! 
" Here*s fun ! here's a din 1" 
Cries Will with a grin — 
" I'll join in the play — 
It's darker than pitch 
In this hole of a ditch. 
What a place to be born in — I'm off and away.** 

Out on the heath 
It rains with a will 
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The Wind sets his teeth 

And whistles right shrilL 
All is darkness and sound. 

All is splishing and splashing ; 
The pools on the ground 

Glimmer wet in the flashings 
Up and down, round and roiand, 
With a leap and a bound. 

Goes the little one dashing. 
" Oh what fun ! " out he screams 
At the wild blue beams 

As they flicker and pass. 
Then he squats down and seems 
With his nose's red gleams 

Like a lamp in the grass ; — 
Then 'mid rain washing down, and the thimder still busy, 
He flies spinning round, till he pauses, half dizzy. 

How dark and how still. 
In the arm of the hill, 

Lies the hamlet asleep- 
While the wind is so shrill, 

And the darkness so deep ! 
Down the street all is dark. 

And closed is each shutter ; 
But he pauses to mark. 
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His face like a spark 

In the black polished gutter ! 
But see ! what a streak 

Gleams out from the inn ! 
Overhead with a creak, 
And a groan and a squeak. 

Shakes the sign ; while the din 

Comes harsh from within. 
Hark ! — the jingling of glasses, 

The singers' refrain ! 
Will stops as he passes 

And peeps through the pane. 

Dripping, slippery with rain. 
There they sit and they joke, 
In the grey cloud of smoke, 
While the jolly old host, 

With his back to the fire. 
Stands warm as a toast, 

And doth smile and perspire. 
Grave, thin, and pedantic. 

The schoolmaster sits. 
While, in argument frantic 

With riotous wits, 
The maker of boots 

Still in apron of leather. 
Thumps the board and disputes, 
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Contradicts and confutes : 
And like sparrows collected, all birds of a feather, 
All smoking long pipes, and all nodding together. 
The Wiseacres gather, screened snug from the weather. 

Great, broad, and brown. 

Stands the jug on the board, 

And the ale is poured, 
And they quaff it down. 
How it froths, fresh and strong, 

Warm, sweet, full of spice ! 
Will's beginning to long 

For a sip, — 'tis so nice I 
So he whispers the Wind, 

Who runs round from the lane, 
And they creep in behind^ 
And the Wind tries to find 

An entrance in vain. 
Then " The Chimney !'* cries Will, 
While the Wind laughs out shrill. 
And he leaps at one bound 

To the roof up on high. 
While the chimneys all round 

Tremble and cry. 

One moment he pauses 
Up yonder, and draws his 
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Breath deep and strong, 
Then dives like a snake, 
While the dwelling doth quake, 

To the room where they throng. 
Ho, ho ! with one blow 
Out the lights go, 

Dark and silent is all 
But the fire burns low 

With its ghost on the wall 
" What a night ! Ah, here's weather ! " 
All murmur together 

With voices sunk low. 
While softly slips Will 
In the jug, drinks his fill. 

And is turning to go, 
When a hand, while none mark, 

Lifts the jug in the dark ; 
'Tis the cobbler so dry 

Seeks to drink on the sly ! 
Tarala ! pirouette ! 

Will springs at his nose. 
The jug is upset. 

And the liquor overflows. 
" What's that ? " all exclaim. 

Leaping up with a shout, 
While the cobbler in shame, 
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With nose all aflame, 

Cries, "The DtoU, no doubt l" 
And as fresh lights are brought 

These birds of a feather 
Think it quite a new thought 

To nod grarely together, 
Crying hot rnd distraught, 

" Well, indeed ! this is weather I " 

Tarala! pirouette! 
Out again in the wet ! 
Like a small dancing sparky 

With his face flashing bright 
In the black dripping dark, 

Goes the elf of the night 
Hark ! from the church-tower. 
Slowly chimeth the hour ! 

Twelve times low and deep^ 
Comes the chime through the shower 

On the village asleep ; — 
And where ivies enfold 

The belfry, doth sit. 
Huddled up from the cold. 
The owl grey and old. 

With "Toowhoo" and "Toowhit I' 

" Heigho ! " — ^yawns poor Will-r- 

p 
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"Time for bed, by the powers^'* 
And he lights on a sill, 

Among flower-pots and flowers, 
And just as he seems 

To slumber inclined, 
A white hand forth-gleams 

From within, and the blind 
Is drawn back, and oh dear ! 

What a beautiful sight ! 
Clari's face doth appear 

Looking out at the night 
And Clari doth stand, 
With the lamp in her hand. 
In her bedgown of white — 
Her hair runs like gold on her shoulders, and fills 
With gleams of gold-shadow her tucks and her frills, 
And her face is as sweet as a star, and below 
Her toes are like rose-buds that peep among snow. 

Breathless with wonder. 

Quiet and still, 
He crouches under 

The pots on the sill ; 
Then the blind closes slow. 

And the vision doth fade, 
But still to and fro 
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On the blind moves the shade — 
There I out goes the light ! 

Will lifts up his head, 
All is darker than night, 

She is creeping to bed. 
Oh, light be her rest ! 
She steals into her nest. 

Without a beholder, 
And the bed, soft and warm, 
Swells up round her form 

To receive and enfold her ! 

[The wind is increasing. 
But the rain is ceasing. 
And blown up from the west 

Comes the moon wan and high, 
With a cloud on her crest. 

And a tear in her eye. 
Distraught and opprest. 

She drifts wearily by ! ] 

" Heigho I " yawns poor Will — 
Still crouch'd down on the sill — 

" How sleepy I feel ! 
There's a cranny up there 
To let in the fresh air, — 
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Here goes ! in 111 steal I " 
So said and so done, 

And he enters the room 
Where the dainty-limb'd one, like a lily in bloom. 
Her face a dim brightness, her breath a perfume, 
Sleeps softly. With noiseless invisible tread 
The wanderer steals to the side of the bed 
Where she lies, oh how fai? 1 so sweet and so warm, 
While the white clothe sink round the soft mould of her 

form; 
One hand props her cheek, and one unespied 
Lies rising and falling upon her soft side. 
Will floats to and fro, and the light that he throws 
Just lights this or that as she lies in repose, 
Leaving all the rest dark. See ! he hops 'mong her hair 
And shines like a jewel ; — then leans down to stare 
In her face, — and his ray as he trembles and spies 
Just flashes against the white lids of her eyes ; — 
While her breath — oh her breath is so sweet and so fine, 
Will drinks and turns dizzy — his joy is divine. 
And his light flashing down shows the red lips apart. 
To free the deep fragrance that steals from her heart 

Just an inch high, 

With a body all yellow, 
A bright crimson eye. 
And limbs all awry, 
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Stands the queer little fellow I 
And ClarTs sweet mouth 

Just a tittle asunder, 
Sweet with spAce from the South, 

Fills his spirit with wonder : 
Such a warm little mouth 1 
Such a red little mouth 1 
The thin bud above and the plump blossom under I ' 
" Heigho, heart's alive 1 

Here's a door, here 111 rest 1 * 
And he takes one quick dive 

And slips into her breast I 
And there may he thrive 

Like a bird in a nest I 
And Clari turns over 

And flushes and sighs, 
Pushes back the warm cover, 

Half opens her eyes, 
Then sinking again 

Warm, languid, and bright, 
With new bliss in her brain, 

Dreams — such dreams — of delight I 
She tosses and turns 

In visions divine ; 
For within her Will bums 

Like a lamp in a shrine 1 
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, . . And now you've the reason that Clari is gay. 
As a bird on the bough or a brooklet at play ; 
And now you've the reason why Clari is bright. 
Why she smiles all the day and is glad all the night ; 
For the light having entered her bosom remains, 
Darts fire to her glances and warmth thro* her veins, 
Makes her tricksy and merry, yet full of the power 
Of the wind and the rain, and the storm and the shower; 
Half wise in the ways of the world, and half simple. 
As sly as a kiss is, as deep as a dimple, 
A spirit that sings like a bird on a tree, — 
" I love my love, and my love loves me 1 " 



IN SPRING-TIME 

Sweet, sing a song of the May to me^ 

Sweeten the lingering hours ! 
Soft comes her whisper each day to me, 
See, thro* the green and the grey, to me ; 
Thrills the faint flame of the flowers^ 
For the spell of the winter is ended. 

The rainbow is seen thro' the showers, 
And the May, by fair spirits attended. 

Shall smile up the skies, and be ours. • • 
Afar away yonder her foot cometh slow to us — 
She steals up the south, with her cheeks all aglow, to us! 
The blue waters tremble ! the rain singeth low to us ! 
Green stir the blossoming bowers 1 



THE FISHERMAN 



The sea is moaning, the little one cries. 
In child-bed sorrow the Mother lies, 
And the Fisher fisheth afar away 
In the morning grey. 



The drift is dark as the dawn appears : 
Is it the moan of the wind he hears — 
Is it the splash of the ocean foam, 
Or a cry from home ? 

3 

He fisheth there that the babe may eat — 
The wind is whistling in shroud and sheet ; 
He looketh down from the side of his bark 
On the waters dark. 
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4 

Sees he the gleam of the foam-flake there. 
Or a white, white face in its floating hair? — 
Sea-weeds salt that are shoreward drifted, 
Or arms uplifted? 



His heart is heavy, his lips are set, 
He sighs as he draggeth in his net- 
A goodly gift from the waters wild 
To Mother and Child 1 



The Dawn gleams cold as he homeward flies 
The boat is laden, the new-bom cries, 
But the wraith of the Mother fades far away 
In the morning grey 1 



THE CHURCHYARD 
(a genre picture) 

How slowly creeps the hand of Time 

On the old clock's green-mantled face I 
Yea, slowly as those ivies climb, 

The hours roll round with patient pace ; 
The drowsy rooks caw on the tower, 

The tame doves hover round and round ; 
Below, the slow grass hour by hour 

Makes green God's sleeping-ground. 

All moves, but nothing here is swift ; 

The grass grows deep, the green boughs shoot ; 
From east to west the shadows drift ; 

The earth feels heavenward underfoot ; 
The slow stream through the bridge doth stray 

With water-lilies on its marge, 
And slowly, piled with scented hay. 

Creeps by the silent barge. 
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All Stirs, but nothing here is loud : 

The cushat broods, the cuckoo cries % 
Faint, far up, under a white cloud, 

The lark trills soft to earth and skies ; 
And underneath the green graves rest ; 

And through the place, with slow footfalls, 
With snowy cambric on his breast, 

The old grey Vicar crawls. 

And close at hand, to see him come, 

Clustering at the playground gate, 
The urchins of the schoolhouse, dumb 

And bashful, hang the head and wait ; 
The little maidens curtsey deep, 

The boys their forelocks touch meanwhile, 
The Vicar sees them, half asleep, 

And smiles a sleepy smile. 

Slow as the hand on the clock's face, 

Slow as the white cloud in the sky, 
He Cometh now with tottering pace 

To the old vicarage hard by ; 
Smothered it stands in ivy leaves. 

Laurels and yews make dark the ground ; 
The swifts that build beneath the eaves 

Wheel in still circles round. 
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And from the portal, green and dark, 

He glances at the church-clock old*-^ 
Grey soul I why seek his eyes to mark 

The creeping of that finger cold ? 
He cannot see, but still as stone 

He pauses, listenmg for the chime, 
And hears from that green tower intone 

The eternal voice of Time. 



SEA-WASH 

Wherefore so cold, O Day, 
That gleamest far away 

O'er the dim line where mingle heaven and ocean, 
While fishing-boats lie netted in the grey, 

And still smooth waves break in their shoreward motion- 
Wherefore so cold, so cold ? 
O say, dost thou behold 

A Face o'er which the rock-weed droopeth sobbing, 
A Face just stirred within a sea-cave old 

By the green water's throbbing ? 

Wherefore, O Fisherman, 

So full of care and wan. 
This weary, weary morning shoreward flying, 

While stooping downward, darkly thou dost scan 
That which below thee in thy boat is lying ? 

Wherefore so full of care ! 

What dost thou shoreward bear 
Caught in thy net's moist meshes, as a token ? 

Ah ! can it be the ring of golden hair 
Whereby ray heart is broken ? 
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Wherefore so still, O Sea ? 

That washest wearilie 
Under the lamp lit in the fisher's dwelling, 

Holding the secret of thy deeps from me^ 
Whose heart would break so sharply at the telling ? 

Wherefore so still, so still ? 

Say, in thy sea-cave chill 
Floats she forlorn with foam-bells round her breaking, 

While the wet Fisher lands and climbs the hill 
To hungry babes awaking ? 



THE SWALLOWS 

I 

O Churchyard in the shady gloom, 

What charm to please hast thou, 
That, seated on a broken tomb, 
I muse so oft, as now ? 
The dreary autumn woodland whispereth nigh, 
And in the distant lanes the village urchins cry. 

Thou boldest in thy sunless land 
Nought I have seen or known, 
No lips I ever kissed, no hand 
That ever clasped mine own ; 
And all is still and dreary to the eye, — 
The broken tombs, dark walls^ roofed by a sunless sky. 

Now to the murmur that mine ears 

Catch from the distant lanes, 
Dimming mine eyes with dreamy tears, 

Slow, low, my heart refrains ; 
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And the live grass creeps up from thy dead bones, 
And crawls, with slimy stains, over thy grey gravestones^ 

The cries keep on, the minutes pass. 

Mine eyes are on the ground. 
The silent many-fingered grass 

Winds round, and round, and round : 
I seem to see it live, and stir, and wind, 
I gaze, until a weight is heavy on my mind 



II 

O Churchyard in the shady gloom, 
What charm to please hast thou. 
That, seated on a broken tomb, 
I muse so oft, as now ? 
Haply because I learn, with sad content, 
How small a thing can make the whole world different ! 

Among the grave-stones worn and old, 

A sad sweet hour I pass. 
Where thickest from thy sunless mould 
Upsprings the sickly grass ; 
For, though the earth holds no sweet-smelling flower. 
The Swallows build their nests up in thy square grey 
tower. 
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While, burthened by the life we bear, 

The dull and creeping woe, 
The mystery, the pain, the care, 
I watch thy grasses grow, 
Sighing, I look to the dull autumn skies, 
And, lo ! my heart is cheered, and tears are in mine eyes. 

For here, where stillness, death, and dream. 

Brood above creeping things, 
Over mine eyes with quick bright gleam 
Shine little flashing wings, 
And a strange comfort takes thy shady air, 
And the deep life I breathe seems sweetened unaware I 



GIANT DESPAIR 



I — HIS DEATH 



Sad is the plight of Giant Despair, 

In Doubting Castle sick lies he I 
The castle is built on a headland bare, 

And looks on the wash of a whirling Sea. 

With the noise in his ears and the gleam in his eyes 
Of the breaking waves that beneath him beat, 

Propt on pillows the Giant lies, 
Pillowed, too, are his gouty feet 

In and out the Leeches of Souls 
Run and chatter and prate and pray — 

But the great wind wails and the thunder rolls : 
None may banish his gloom away. 
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With parchment cheek and lack-lustre eye 
He looketh out on the stormy scene — 

Cruel is he and bloody and sly, 
Lustful and bad his life hath been. 



O Priests who stand and whisper there, 
While he groans and curses and shrinks for fear, 

What can ye say to Giant Despair 
To comfort him now his end is near ! 



Fat and oily and sweet, cries one : — 

" Comfort, O comfort ! for heaven is sure — 

There the believer shall revel in fun, 
And all delight that is plump and pure. 

" Nothing delicious the Lord denies, 
Rosy wine he shall drink in bliss " — 

" Add, moreover," another cries, 

" Waists to encircle and lips to kiss." 

With parchment cheek and lack-lustre eye 
The Giant lies and makes no sign : 

Women's falsehood has made him sigh. 
He is sick of the very sight of wine. 
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" Comfort I " another crieth loud, 

'^ Full of music shall be thy breast, 
Thou shalt sit full proud on a rosy cloud, 
Happy and idle, amongst the blest — 



" All shall be stainless and sweet and fair ; 
All shall be merry from night to mom.". 
Giant Despair stirred in his chair^ 
Scowled at the speaker and grunted scorn. 

Then one said this and one said that, 
And all were full of the world to be : 

Yet dull and bitter the Giant sat 
Scowling out at the sullen Sea. 

And all the storm of the wind and rain, 
And all the rage of the wrathful wave, 

Flowed in and out of the Giant's brain 
As the surge in and out of a dank sea-cave. 

Forth, at last, stept a shape so grey, 

Crown'd with poppy, and shrouded deep ; 

He touch'd the Giant with hand of clay. 
And held a goblet — ** Drink this, and sleep. 
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" Over thy grave the grass shall grow^- 
Roses too, the white and the red — 
The generations shall come and go, 
But thou shalt slumber, " the spirit said. 



'* Many a year shall blossom and fade, 
Many a life be given and taken, 
Ere from thy sleep in the silent shade 
Thou, with a thrill of new life, shalt waken." 

The Giant smiled. Still loud and strong 
Sounded the sob of the weary Sea. 
" My ears are sick ! — may my sleep be long ! 
For ever and ever, if that may be." 



IL — ^Aftes. 

Who on the Giant's tomb 
Sits in the twilight gloom, 

With white hands folded ? 
Her breath comes fresh and warm 
Silent she waits, a form 

Divinely moulded. 
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Maiden she is ; with eyes 
That search the dark still skies 

She sits in shadow ; 
Strewn scented at her feet 
Are rue and lilies sweet, 

And flowers o' the meadow. 

And in her wild black hair 
Are wild weeds passing fair, 

Pluck'd from dark places — 
Dumb, dead, her sweet lips are. 
And fixed as a star 

Her marble face is. 

Under God's starless cope. 
Vestured in white sits Hope, 

A musing maiden, 
Under a yew sits she, 
Watching most silently 

The gates of Eden. 

Afar away they shine ! 
While up those depths divine 

Her eyes are turning — 
And one by one on high 
The strange lamps of the sky 

Are dimly burning. 
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Such sounds as fiird with care 
The dark heart of Despair 

Disturb her never, — 
Tho' close to her white feet 
That mighty Sea doth beat, 

Moaning for ever. 

She sees the foam-flash gleam, 
She hears, in a half dream. 

The muffled thunder. 
The salt dew fills her hair ; 
Her thoughts are. otherwhere, 

Watching in wonder. 

There let her sit alone, 
Ev'n as a shape of stone 

In twilight gleaming ; 
Despair's pale monument, 
There let her sit, content, 

Waiting and dreaming. 

Ah ! which were sweetest, best ? 
With dead Despair to rest 

In sleep unbroken ; 
Or with that marble Maid 
To watch, to sit in the shade, 

Waiting a token ? 



THE MOUNTAIN WELL 

Here, on the sultry mountain's face, 
Although the heat broods bright around, 

The runlet, in a mossy place, 

Drips, drop by drop, without a sound, 

Into a basin cool yet bright, 

Half-shaded from the golden light. 

All is as still as sleep ; on high 

The clouds float soft and white as wool ; 
Fern-fringed crags and boulders lie 

Sun-parch'd around the dewy pool ; 
Beneath, the mountain pathway twines, 
Above, peaks rise and sunlight shines. 

How still it is ! nought moves or stirs. 

Afar below, the lake of blue, 
With purple islands dark with firs. 

Gleams smooth as glass and dim as dew : 
And mountain, isle, and woodland rest 
Within the mirror of its breast. 
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All motionles9 on yonder stone 

The white grouse crouches in the light ; 
^On high among the crags, alone, 

The eagle sheathes his piercing sight, 

Clutching the peak amid the heat. 

His shadow black'niog at his feet 

No living thing that flies or creeps 
Comes near the well this noontide hour ; 

The sunlight scorches crags and steeps, 
The heather shrinks its purple flower ; 

The wild brook glisters in its bed, 

Silent and faded to a thread 

But when the sun is in the west. 
And sheds soft; crimson o'er the place. 

The grey-hen creeping from her nest. 
Leaving her dull brown eggs a space, 

Comes hither, pausing on the brink 

With quick sharp eyes, and stoops to drink. 

Or from the stones the foumart slim 

Doth hither steal at eve to cool 
His bloody mouth ; or on the brim 

The blue hare, shadow'd in the pool, 
Sits up erect, and thro' the rocks 
Springs, at the coming of the fox. 
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How many a strange and gentle thing 
Hath seen its face reflected here ! 

How oft at gloaming hath the spring 
Mirror'd the moist eyes of the deer, 

While glen and corry, peak and height, 

Were redd'ning in the rosy light ! 

Here stain'd with blood and foamy-lipt, 

The stag of ten hath paused for breath, 
His blood in the sad pool hath dript 

Dark, drop by drop, before his death, 
While he has watched, with looks of woe. 
The hunter toiling from below. 

How sweet it lies ! how dark and cool ! 

Half shaded by the crag on high, 
A tiny place, a shallow pool. 

Yet with its own dark depth of sky — 
Renewed for ever with no will 
By the soft trickling of the hilL 

All thro' the dim and dewy night 
It gathers coolness drop by drop. 

While in the moon the crags gleam white, 
And on the silent mountain top 

The evening star of liquid dew 

Gleams like a diamond in the blue. 
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A never-empty hand, a dim 
Dark eye for dews of love to fill, 

A constant cup full to the brim, 
Hast thou, O fount upon the hill. 

I stoop and kiss thy lips ; and so, 

Refreshed, I bless thee as I go. 



THE SONG OF THE SHE AUNG* 

O WHO sits and sings the sad song of the Shealing, 

Alone on the hill-side, alone in the night ! 
Dead still through the shadows the moonlight is stealing, 

The dew's on the heather, the mist on the height 
She sitteth in silence, and singeth so slowly ; 

She milks the dark kine with her fingers so fair. 
White woe of the lost, may her vigil be holy ! 

The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 

Dark strewn on the grass are the stones of the Shealing, 

The wild leek and nettle grow black over all ; 
Here morning to gloaming the black hawk is wheeling, 

And foumart and stoat suckle young in the wall. 
It's lonely by daylight, but nightly, ah I nightly, 

She comes from her cave, with her kine, and sits there. 
Oh, hearken 1 she sings, and her face gleams so whitely : 

The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 

*The rude cluster of huts in the midst of the distant pasturage whither the 
cattle were driven in summer, and where they grazed for many weeks, attended 
by the women and maidens of the farm. 
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O who would not hark to the song of the Shealing I 

I stand in the shadow, I listen and sigh ; 
The day comes again, happy voices are pealing, 

The blue smoke curls up to the sweet summer sky ; 
O red in the sunset the kine gather yonder, 

The maidens are milking with rosy iteX bare ; 
The sheep-dog is barking, — I hear it and ponder, — 

The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 

green was the pasture, and sweet was the Shealing, 
And kind were the maidens bare-footed and free, 

And full of enchantment was Love's tender feeling 
When the moon rose so silently up from the sea. 

And on the green knolls walked the loved and the lover, 
Wrapt warm in one plaid, with one thought and one care : 

1 see them ! I hear them ! my heart's running over, — 
The song of the Shealing is sad on the air. 

O spirit of whiteness, O Ghost of the Shealing 1 

Sing on, and sing low in the shade of the hill ; 
The picture has faded your voice was revealing, 

The white owl looks out through the threshold so chilL 
There's a star on Ben Rannoch shines softly above you. 

It sparkles all night on the dew in your hair : 
White Soul of the Silence, we hear you and love you, — 

The song of the Shealing b sad on the air. 



THE SECRET OF THE MERE 

I BUILT a hut beside the Mere, 
A lowly hut of turf and stone ; 

Therein I thought from year to year 
To dwell in silence and alone, 

Watching the lights of heaven chase 

The phantoms on the water's face. 

The world of men was far away ; 

There was no sound, no speech, no cry ; 
All desolate the dark Mere lay 

Under the mountains and the sky — 
A sullen Mere, where sadly brood 
Dark shadows of the solitude. 

" It is an evil world," I said ; 

" There is no hope, my doom is dark." 
And in despair of soul I fled 

Where not another eye might mark 
My silent pain, my heart's distress, 
And all my spirit's weariness. 
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And when I came unto the Mere, 

It lay and gleam'd through days of gloom. 

The livid mountains gathered drear 
All round, like stones upon a tomb ; 

Around its margin rusted red 

The dark earth crumbled 'neath my tread 

I said, " It is a godless place — 

Dark, desolate, and curst, like me. 
Here, through all seasons, shall my face 

Behold its image silently." 
And from that hour I lingered there 
In protestation and despair. 

For mark, the hills were stone and sand, 
^ot strewn with scented red or green — 

All empty as a dead man's hand, 
And empty lay the Mere between. 

No flocks fed there, no shepherd's cry 

Awoke the echoes of the sky. 

And through a sullen mist I came. 

And beast-like crept unto my lair ; 
And many days I crouched in shame 

Out of the sunshine and sweet air. 
I heard the passing wind and rain. 
Like weary waves within the brain. 
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But when I rose and glimmered forth, 
Ghost-wise across my threshold cotd. 

The clouds had lifted west and north, 
And all the peaks were touch'd with gold. 

I smiled in scorn ; far down beneath 

The waters lay as dark as death. 

I said, " Go by, O golden light ! 

Thou canst not scatter darkness here. 
In two sad bosoms there is night. 

In mine and in the lonely Mere ; 
Light thou thy lamps, and go thy way." 
It went, and all the heavens grew grey. 

And when the lamps of heaven were lit, 
I did not raise mine eyes to see. 

But watch'd the ghostly glimmers flit 
On the black waters silently. 

I hid my face from heaven, and kept 

Dark vigil when the bright sun slept. 

And ever when the daylight grew 
I saw with joy the hills were high ; 

From dawn to dark, the live day through, 
Not lighting as the sun went by ; 

Only at noon one finger-ray 

Touch'd us, and then was drawn away. 
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I cried, " God cannot find me now ; 

Done now am I with praise or pain." 
Beside the Mere, with darkened brow, 

I walk'd as desolate as Cain. 
I cried, " Not even God could rear 
One seed of love or blessing here ! " 

'Twas Spring that day ; the air was chill ; 

Above the heights white clouds were roll'd, 
The Mere below was blue as steel. 

And all the air was chill and cold, 
When suddenly from air and sky 
I heard a solitary cry. 

Ah me ! it was the same sweet sound 

That I had heard afar away ; 
Sad echoes waken'd all around 

Out of the rocks and caverns grey. 
And looking upward, weary-eyed, 
I saw the gentle bird that cried. 

Upon a rock sat that sweet bird. 

As he had sat on pale or tree. 
And while the hills and waters heard. 

He named his name to them and me. 
I thought, " God sends the Spring again. 
But here at least it comes in vain ! " 

R 
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From rock to rock I saw him fly, 
Silent in flight, but loud at rest ; 

And ever at his summer cry 
The mountains gladden'd and seem'd blessed. 

And in the hollows of them all 

Faint flames of grass began to crawl ! 

Some secret hand I could not see 

Was busy where I dwelt alone ; 
It touched with tender tracery, 

Faint as a breath, the cliffs of stone ; 
Out of the earth it drew soft moss. 
And lichens shapen like the Cross. 

And lo ! at every step I took 

Some faint life lived, some sweetness stirred. 
While loosen'd torrents leapt and shook 

Their shining hair to hear the bird. 
And white clouds ran across the blue. 
And sweet sights rose, and sweet sounds grew. 



\ 



I hated every sight and sound ; 

I hated most that happy cry. 
I saw the mountains glory-crown'd, 

And the bright heavens drifting by ; 
I felt the earth beneath my tread. 
Now kindling quick, that late was dead ! 
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Daily I stole unto the Mere, 

And black as ever was its sleep. 
Close to its margin all was drear ; 

I heard the weary waters creep. 
I laugh'd aloud, •* Though all grow light, 
We twain keep dark, in God's despite \ 

" We will not smile nor utter praise ; 

He made us dark, and dark we brood 
Sun-hating, desolate of days, 

We dwell apart in solitude. 
Let Him light lamps for all the land ; 
Wc darken and elude His hand." 

Scarce had 1 spoken in such wise, 

When as before I heard the bird, 
And lo I the Mere beneath mine eyes 

Was deeply, mystically stirred : 
A sunbeam broke its gloom apart. 
And Heaven trembled in its heart ; 

There, clustering in that under-gloom, 

Like rising stars that open dim, 
Innumerable, leaf and bloom, 

I saw the water-lilies swim. 
Still 'neath the surface dark to sight, 
But creeping upward to the light 
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As countless as the lights above. 
Stirring and glimmering below, 

They gathered ; and I watched them move. 
Till on the surface, white as snow, 

One came, grew glad, and open'd up, 

A pinch of gold in its white cup ! 

Then suddenly within my breast 
Some life of rapture open'd too, 

And I forgot my bitter quest. 
Watching that glory as it grew ; 

For, leaf by leaf and flower by flower, 

The lilies opened from that hour. 

And soon the gloomy Mere was sown 
With oilbd leaves and stars of white ; 

The trumpet of the wind was blown 
Far overhead, from height to height. 

And lo ! the Mere, from day to day, 

Grew starry as the Milky Way. 

I could not bear to dwell apart 
With so divine and bright a thing ; 

I felt the dark depths of my heart 
Were stirring, trembling, wakening; 

I watched the Mere, and saw it shine. 

E'en as the eye of God on mine. 
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As one that riseth in his tomb, 

I rose and wept in soul's distress \ 
I had not fear'd His wrath and gloom; 

But now I fear'd His loveliness. 
I craved for peace from God, and then 
Crept back and made my peace with men I 



MNEMOSYNE; OR, THE RETROSPECT 

Still were the azure fields, thick strewn 
With stars, and trod by luminous feet ; 

In the low west the wan white Moon 
Walked in her winding-sheet — 

Holding her taper up, to see 

Thy cold fair face, Mnemosyne. 

And on that face her lustre fell. 
Deepening the marble pallor there, 

While by the stream, and down the dell. 
Thy slow still feet did fare ; 

Thy maiden thoughts were far from me, 

Thy lips were dumb, Mnemosyne. 

I knew thee by a simpler name, 

Meet for a maid of English birth, 
And though thy beauty put to shame 

All beauty born of earth, 
Not till that night could my soul see 
Thy soul's dark depths, Mnemosyne ! 
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At last thy voice thrilled soft and low — 

"Oh, blessed be the silent night 1 
It brings strange life of long ago 

Back to the soul's sad sight — 
It trances sense, and thought is free 
To tremble through eternity. 

" Oh, thinkest thou this life we live, 
In this strange haunted planet nurst. 

So mystical, so fugitive, 

Could be the lastl ox first f 

Nay, I remember J** — Pale stood she, 

Fronting the west, Mnemosyne I 

The moonlight on her cheek of snow. 

The star-dew on her raven hair. 
Her eyes in one divine dark glow 

On heaven, she waited there — 
" Nay, I remember / " murmured she^ 
The earthly maid, Mnemosyne. 

And as she spake, it seemed I saw 

Before me, in the mystic light, 
That old Greek womanVshape of awe^ 

Large, lustrous-eyed, and white — 
The twilight goddess, fair to see, 
With heavenly eyes — Mnemosyne 1 
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The haunter of green moonlit tombs, 
The reader of old midnight lore, 

The glorious walker through God's glooms. 
Back-looking evermore. 

I shook, and almost bent the knee. 

Naming the name, ** Mnemosyne 1" . • • 

" I can remember ! — ^all the day 
Memory is dark, the past is dead. 

But when the sunshine fades away. 
And in the void overhead 

Heaven's eyes flash open, I can see 

That lost life 1 " said Mnemosyne. 

" Before this mortal sphere I trod, 
I breathed some strange and heavenly air ; 

Ay, wandered *mid the glooms of God, 
A living soul, up there I 

The old lost life comes back to me 

With starry gleams of memory 1 

" I can remember I " — In a trance, 
O love, thou didst upgazing stand, 

Nor turned from heaven thy lustrous glance^ 
While soft I kissed thy hand. 

Whispering that mystic name to thee, 

" Mnemosyne ! Mnemosyne I " 
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And all the luminous eyes above 

Concentred one still gaze on thine, 
When warm wild words of earthly love 

Poured in thine ears divine, 
Till, with thy soft lips kissing me. 
Thy soul saw mine, Mnemosyne I 

A sense of that forgotten life 

Blew on our cheeks like living breath ; 

Lifted beyond the world's dark strife. 
Above the gates of Death, 

Hand linked in hand, again lived we 

That starlight life of ecstasy ! 

Go b}-, bright days of golden blooms 1 
She shrinks and darkens in your gleam ; 

Come, starry nights and mystic glooms. 
And deepen that sweet dream I 

Let her remember ; let her be 

Priestess of peace — Mnemosyne I 

O child of heaven, the life we live, 
In this strange haunted planet nurst. 

So mystical, so fugitive, 
Is not the last, or first ; 

That lost life was, new life shall be — 

So keep thy name, — " Mnemosyne I '* 



VENVOI 

VANITY FAIR 



Here's a babble 

In Vanity Fair I 
Here's a rabble 

Of folk on the stare I 
Here's a crying, 
Selling and buying. 
Groaning and grumbling, 
Pushing and stumbling ! 
Tootle-te-toot ! 

Rum-ti-tum-tum ! 
They blow the flute, 

And they beat the drum. 
And yonder in rows 
Are the painted shows, 
Where zany and clown 

With " Walk in, walk in ! ** 
Stalk up and down, 

While the people grin. 
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Hold me tighter, my pretty one, 

We'll elbow our way and see the fun. 

In we go, where they scramble and scream — 

What a rabble 1 it's like a dream ! 

Trip it merrily, 

Pretty one, 
On we stray cheerily 

Full of the fun : 
Punch and Judy ; 

Fiddlestring ; 
Acrobats moody 

Making a ring ; 
Clowns cutting capers 

A.t every show ; 
Bucolic gapers 
Grinning below ; 
Quiet conjurors quick and sly 
Making the public halfpence fly ; 
Quacks with boluses, nostrums, and pills, 
Vending cures for the flesh and its ills ; 
Every one bawling — (O the din 1) 
Every voice calling — " Walk in, walk in." 
" Stop tJu thief ! " — how they carry the shout ! 
How the crowd eddies in and out ! 
Lean and thin with quivering lip 
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The rascal writhes in his captor's grip : 
He looks all round with a hungry stare ; 
The mob groans round him and longs to tear- 
Off to the gaol the scarecrow bear ! 
We're virtuous people in Vanity Fair ! 

All together, 

Christian and Jew, 
Birds of fine feather, 

And ragged too, 
Dukes and earls, 
And ballet girls, 
Philosophers, 
And patterers ; 
The poor from the city. 

The wild sea-rover. 
The beggar witty 
Half-seas over, 
The gipsy pretty 
Red from a romp in the clover. 
Right foot, left foot, we trip it and toe it, 
You the pretty girl, I your poet. 
Rubbing sleeves with great and small. 
Jostling along through the heart of them all. 
Our hearts are leaping, our heads are dizzy. 
The trade's so merry, the mirth so busy. 
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We squeeze along and we gasp for air, 
In the hurry and flurry of Vanity Fair. 

II. 

Clari, my sweetest, 
Trimmest and neatest, 

Why this alarm ? 
Why are you sighing, 
Fluttering and crying, 

And gripping my arm ? 
" Come away ! come away ! 

Tis so sad ! Tis so loud 1 
My soul swoons away, 

To look at the crowd ! 

hark how they cry — 

1 am sick, let us fly ! " 

O Clari, sweet blending of fire and of air. 
Come along, come along, out of Vanity Fair. 
Out yonder are fields and the sky and the trees — 
And the only sounds there are the birds and the breeze,^ 
And the water that throbs in its green woodland nest, 
Like the heart that is beating so loud in your breast 

. . . Breathless, flushing, 
Faint with the crushing, 

Here we are — 
Night is coming, 
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Droning and humming 
Sounds Vanity Fair afar; 

And its light, as the night 

Cometh down, is cast bright 

On the sky far away . . . 
How strange feels this stillness ! 

Grey and more grey 

Comes the night with its chillness. 
Clari, where are we ? Outside the Fair, 
With the great black earth and the sky and the air. 
All alone — Hold me tighter ! The noise of the rout 
Was dreadful within, but more dreadful without 
Seems the silence. O God ! see the pale moon arise, 
And the hills black as ink in the shade, and the eyes 
Of the stars fix'd on ours from the terrible skies. 

What is this looming 

Against the light. 
Silent and glooming 

In the chilly night ? 
And what are these clinging, 

Three in a row, 
Dismally, swinging 
When the wind doth blow ? 
Three black figures against the light, 
Their faces white and their legs strapt tight. 
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Having a swing in the wind this night i 

O hold roe faster, who is she 

That stands at the foot of the cross-shaped tree ? 

Cowl'd, barefooted, with hooded face, 

What doth she in the ghostly place ? 

Silent she stands, a sad beholder 1 

Stop, let me touch her on the shoulder 

The moon shines cold 

On the silent place— 
O God, I behold 

The dear dead face 1 
She turns unto me 
Calm and white. 
Her eyes thrill through me 

With piteous light 
How cold yet how sweet 

In the night-wind she stands 1 
See, the poor wounded feet I 
See, the poor pleading hands ! 
Is it she ? Kneel and pray ! O my child, have no care, 
She is near — Hath she fled ? Did we dream ? Was 

she there ? 
Ah, cold is the night, and the earth lieth bare. 
And, distant and deep, a dull sound fills the air-—' 
The wash of the waters of Vanity Fair. 
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MR. BUCHANAN'S NEW PROSE ROMANCE. 

SECOND EDITICN- 

Three vols, croivn 8z/<7, at every Library, 

GOD AND THE MAN: 

With ii Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 

" Criticism of the story may be altogether dispensed with in the case of *God 
and the Man,' which may be described as being, on the whole, a beautiful piece 
tjf literary composition, to be read with admiration and laid aside with reyret. 
The work be-ars the stamp of original conception, such as belongs to true poets 
only ; and of execution so powerful, so dramatic, so picturesque, so impressive, 
that only a master could have attained to it. . . . It is a beautiful doctrine, 
advocated, for the most part, beautifully." — Illustrated London News, 

*' Mr. Buchanan has illustrated this truth (the folly of individual hate) in a 
manner so powerful, so strikmg, with so much dramatic intensity, delicate study 
of human character, and picturesque accessories, that we trust no reader will be 
scared from the book as deeming that it is a ' novel with a purpose.' It has a 
purpose only in the s« nse that every lofty work of art has, precisely in the same 
way as ' Macbeth' illustrates the evils of weak ambition, or 'The Merchant of 
Venice ' the curse of envy and greed. ... So simple, quaint, and touching, 
that, merely as a bit of style, it deserves to be read and studied." — Nonconformist. 

" We heartily recommend 'God and the Man ' to our readers. . . . The 
story is full of imagination and power ; the interest goes on continually increas- 
ing ; and the hero's thrilling adventures are graphically narrated." — Spectator. 

"Mr. Buchanan's tale is not an ordinary novel. . . . Mr, Buchanan has 
chosen prose rather than verse as the vehicle of his ideas for the sake ol greater 
freedom and force ; but the story belongs essentially to the sphere of poetrj'. 
. . . The impressiveness of this ' study of the vanity and folly of individual 
hate ' is doubtless wonderfully heightened bj' the weird and desolate background 
of ice, and rock, and lowering polar sky against which the two central figures 
stand out. . . . He is strong in the imaginative description of the perils of 
the sea and of the ice ; Jules Verne niight envy his power of conceiving and 
working out a bizarre situation." — Scotsman. 

"Mr. Buchanan's *God and the Man' is indeed, a novelty in modem hction. 
It reads as if written not out of a man's brain, but straight and full out of a man's 
soul. Whatever its faults may be from a coldly critical point of view, there can 
be no (question of its overflowing earnestness of purpose, and of the enthusiasm 
which inspires every page. The Romance (as it is called) deals with strong 
passions in their simplest and, therefore, most violent forms : not with the senti- 
ment which pretends to be love, nor with the feeble dislike or collision of interests 
which imagine theniselves, with a certain sort of comfortable self-conceit, to be 
hate, nor with shufflings between feeble faith and feebler reason, but with love, 
hate, and despair — and with these nakedly and in their extremes. And it lays 
them bare with the grasp of one who, if only by poetic insight, knows what they 
are and all that they can mean — all that they might mean if freed from the com- 
mon conditions which for the most part veil and bind them. . . . We have 
to thank Mr. Buchanan for the strongest, sincerest, and wisest romance that has 
appeared for more years than there is any need to say." — Graphic. 

A strong subject ham^Ied with real power. . . . The heroine is a very 
natural and a very pleasant character. . . . The gradations of mood are 
excellently managed, and the writing is for the most part as good as the character- 
drawtng." — Academy, 
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" The novel demands an amount of admiration such as comparatively few 
novels of the last few vears appear to merit. The story is, in fact, a poem ex- 
pressed in prose form, but none the less a poem. . . . This solemn traj^edy 
of the power of hatred to destroy the happiness and beauty of innocent as well as 
guilty lives moves on with a stately grandeur that would dignify noble verse 
. . . The story reminds us not a little of some of Victor Hugo's books ; not 
that it imitates anything, but that it is characterized by the same nervous force 
and intense realization of spiritual conflict." — Literary World, 

" There is the vigour of genius in Mr. Buchanan's romance. ... The 
story, as a drama, is extremely striking, the central situation exceptionally strong, 
and skilfully as well as poetically worked out, and the idea a happy one. . . . 
The vicissitudes of winter life . . . are described with great power, and 
there is a skilfulness in the rendering of scenes on shipboard, which betrays a 
hand familiar with voyages in stormy waters. . . . Mr. Bucnanan has thrown 
his whole strength into his conception of the two principal characters, and of 
their slow, reluctant passage from bitter hatred to Christian reconciliation ; and 
in this he has achieved a decided success." — St. James s Gazette. 

" Those who read ' God and the Man' will not fail to be glad Mr. Buchanan 
has occasionally trodden these 'fresh woods and pastures new.' . . . The 
unmi<«takable power and originality which are to be noticed throughout far more 
than counterbalance any blemishes, and hold the reader entranced. There is 
nothing commonplace in the story, and the powerful poem which introduces it 
should certainly not be overlooked, nor the suggestively curious little Dedication, 
*To an Old Enemy.' " — Manchester Examiner. 

" Mr. Buciianan's powerful romance." — Gentleman's Magazuu. 

"Though it is only of late years that Mr. Buchanan has taken to writing novels, 
it has already become a question whether as a novelist or a poet he excels most. 
* God and the Man ' is as powerfully written as any of his preceding works. 
. . . Taken all in all, the novel is a powerful one, and it is to be hoped the author 
will continue in the paths of fiction, for good novels are not so common nowadays 
that even one can be spared," — Glasgcnn Herald. 



Also now ready i Fourth and Cheaper Edition^ Price 3j. 6d. 

A CHILD OF NATURE. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

"Mr. Buchanan's reputation for genius will be in no wise diminished by the 
work before us. * A Child of Nature ' is the work of a genius and a poet." — 
Spectator. 

" Mlna Macdonald will be added, in the thoughts of many readers^ to that fair 
company of immortals with which genius has peopled the world of imagination. 
. . . His work should have something more than the transitory fame which 
belongs to the successful novel." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

yust ready ^ 3 Vols, Crown Sz/o, at everv Library, 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE? 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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ANOITYMOUS WOEZS BY BOBBRT BUOHAKAS. 

Third Edition^ Price 6j. 

WHITE ROSE AND RED: 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " ST. ABE. 
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" The finest poem of the year (1874) is one published anonymously, but 
attributed in certain quarters — we think correctly — to Robert Buchanan. * White 
Rose and Red ' is characterised by a power and picturesqueness which recall the 
greatest and noblest of Lord Byron's tSorts." —Liverpool Albion {^Summary of 
the Year). 

" It is utterly beyond our power to give a fair specimen of this remarkable 
poem, or to convey any idea of its real beauty and subtle power. A wonderful 
poem — full of genius of the highest cast." — NonconforiHist. 

'* At length the anonymous author of * St. Abe ' has justified the favourable 
prognostications of all competent critics. In * White Rose and Red ' we find 
all the humour he is already known to possess^ and he has now proved himself 
to be an equal master of pathos ; added to this, there are descriptive pas.sages 
which merit the highest praise, and a command is shown over the various metres 
employed, together with a facility of narration, which leaves little to be desired. 
. . . It is seldom fair to compare an original writer with some one who has 
gone be''ore him ; still, we cannot help thinking of Hood in reading ' White Rose 
and Red,' only that the author has a sense of colour which was wanting in the 
English poet." — Graphic. 

"The author of * St. A^>e' — a satire understood to be the production of a 
young English poet — has followed that production by another poem. . . . 
Very .subtle, intense, and living is the power with which all this is related. The 
journey of the poor girl through the snow, and her death in Eureka's arms, are 
full ot the deepest and truest pathos, and the surroundings of the story are 
painted with the touch of a master. The glowing beauty of the South shines 
and flames in the earlier part of the poem ; the graver charm of the North is 
reflected in such exquisite verses as those de.scriptive of Drowsietown. Some of 
the lyrics are extremely beautiful, and stray gleams of a sad and kindly humour 
contrast not inharmoniously with the passion and the sorrow. In some respects 
the poem might be called sensuous ; but it is only sensuous as nature is ; and 
though it draws no formal moral, it includes one, as all noble, aflfectionate, and 
sympathetic work is sure to do." — Daily Ne^os. 

* A mastery of rich, varied, musical verse : an extraordinary command of 
descriptive power ; capacity ot" constructing a dramatic plot ; and lastly, for 
delineating Human character in its humorous and pathetic aspects alike, broad, 
subtle, swift, and penetrating. . . . The subtle mingling of moral and 
physical contrasts is admirably worked out. . . . Almost .peifect description. 
. . . The author of * White Rose and Red * has written a fine dramatic poem ; 
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his powers of humour, observation, construction, and character-paintin;!^ ought to 
give him, if he pleased, a distinguished place as a writer of prose fiction." — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

" It shows so great an imaginative power, not merely for fainting nature in 
her most beautiful and grandest forms, but for penetrating these poems with 
vivifying conceptions, that it will secure for it<:elf a permanent name, and a long 
succession of readers. . . . It is a poem to keep and read repeatedly, not 
a poem of which the enjoyment can be exhausted m one or two perusals." — 
Spectator. 

" * St. A^e ' was really a remarkable production, thoroughly original in every 
point of view. And * White Rose anci Red ' is also no imitation. Its great 
characteristic is the author's passionate love for nature. He is no town poet : he 
loves the backwoods. Here, for instance, is a Bird Chorus, such as has not 
been heard in literature since the days of Aristophanes. . . . His poetry is 
utterly unlike anything to which we have been accustomed. He is the first 
poet, too, who has really done Winter justice. The first canto of the Great 
Snow is one of the finest in the poem. . . . Thus the poet introduces us to 
one of the most vivid scenes — a storm in the backwoods — we have ever read. 
. . . What Thoreau has so worthily done for us in prose in ' Walden,* the 
author of 'White Rose and Red ' has also equally well done in poetry. £af:h 
has opened up for us a new world for beauty." — IVestminster Retneva. 

" Grim tragi-comedy ! The metres are sparkling and facile, and the poet's 
humour plays like a lambent flame over all. There is a good deal of Chaucer, 
Bums, and Byron here ; yet the poem is thoroughly original — queer, sensuous, 
tender, serious, wonderful, like life ! " — Gentleman' s Magazine. 

" One of the most remarkable poems issued for a long period. It has all the 
gorgeous colour of Titian, with the breadth of Rembrandt. . . . Never 
was anything more beautifully and accurately realized. . . . The poem is 
great — great in truthfulness, in conception, and in elaboration. The matter, 
however, in which we are most concerned is, that though its authorship has not 
been acknowledged, there are traces of workmanship about it which point to 
Mr. Buchanan as its author. . . . Besides Tennyson and Browning, there 
is no other person whose work we could consider it to be, and there are 
insuperable obstacles which would immediately forbid us to associate it with the 
Poet Laureate or the author of ' Pippa Passes.' " — Contemporary Review. 



Fourth and enlarged Edition^ Price ^s. 
With Frontispiece by the late A. B. Houghton. 

ST. ABE: 

^ ^aU of .Salt ilake (Eiis. 



** Amazingly clever." — Nonconformist. 

*' Would that in England we had humorists who could write as well ! Bat 
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with Thackeray our last writer of humour left us." — Temple Bar. 
" Fresh and salt as the sea. The work is masterly."— Grtf/A/c. 
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List of Books. 

NB W PINE-AS T WVSIf. Large 4to, bound in buckram, an. 
Abdic ation. The ; or, Time Tries All 

^l^fAn Historical Dnuna. Bj W. D. ScOTT-MONCKiEFr. With Seven 
Etchinja by John Pettik, R,A., W. Q. Obchakdson, R.A„ J. mac 
' TOrWHTgTB»,A.R-A.. Colin HuKTSK.R, MACiETH.andTonGiiAHAM. 
Cnnm Svo, Coloured Fnmlispie<» and IlliutiWionB, doth gitt, ji. 6d. 

Advertising, A History of. 

FioRi the Earliest Times. Illustrated by Anecdotea, Curious Sped- 
mena, and Notices of Succ essful Advertisers. By Hzkkt SAuraON. 
CrovD Svo, cloth extra, with 639 Illostratioiis, ji. 6d, 

Arohltectnral Styles, A Handbook of. 

Fron^ihe GemiBn of A, RosBKGAJtTaM by W. COLLnT-SAWDAJM . 
Crown Byo, with Portrait and Facsimile, cloth ema, ji, 6d, 

Artemns Ward's Works : 

TbeWorksof Chakles Farrbr BKOwm, better known uAKfuiDa 
WAKD. 'VTiOx Portrait, Facsimile of Handwriting, Sc. 
Crown Svo, doth extra, 71. 6d. 

Bankers, A Handbook of London; 

With some Account of tbdr Predecesson, the Early Goldsmiths ; logo- 
ther with LfaU of Bankera from 1677 to 1876. By F. O. HiLTOW P^ rca. 

Bardsley (Rev. O. W.), Works by : 

•WngHah SumameB : Tbeir Sources and Significations. B* 
CuAiLBS Wareihc Baidsley, M.A. CnwuBvo, cloth eiira, 71. &/. 

OnrloslUei of Fnrltkn Nomonol&ture. Bj Chaslbs W. 

BAm«LT. Crown Bvo. clclh aitra. 71. 6d. 

Grown Svo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 71. 6d. 

Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs of. 

Etf.HBNRT MORLEV. New Edition, with Qix Hundred lUnstiBlJons, 
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Beantifal Pictures l^ British Artists : 

AGaKbeffB^orFofOvilcf fromoiirPSctareGallefiet. InTwoSoiBfc 
The FkssT Sbkiks fndnding Bxamplef bj Wiuas, OOHSlAH^ 
Tcntim, MuUtcADT, Landskkr, Macli8B,-E;. M. Waxd, Fun^ 
Sir JOHH Gn^EST, Lbslib, Ansdeix, Mascos Siom. Sir Nokl 
Paton, Fabd, Btvk Csows, Gayin O'Neil, and llADOzBROim. 
The Second Sestes oontainiiig Pictmes \n AmiTAca* Fad^ 

GOODALL, HbMSLBT, HOSSLEY, MASKS, NlCHQIXS, St NOBL 

Paton, Pickersgtix, G. Smith, Mabcus SroiiBy SoijOic(MIi 
Stkaight, E. M. Ward, and Wasren. 

AH engrared on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, witk 
Nodoes of the Artists, by Stdnbt Armttage, M^ 

" Thit book U well got up, and good engramngt hy yoons, Lmni SUdkt, mmd 
othsn, bring back to us Royal Academy Bxtubitions ^ pati foars,** — ^Tnias. 

Small 4to, green and gold, 6j. 6d, ; gilt edges, 71. 6A 

Beohstein's As Pretty as Seven, 

And other German Stories. Collected by LiTDWiG BECHSTBtN. With • 
Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, and zoo mnstzatians by 

RiCHTBR. 

One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 

Belgravia for 1882. 

A New Serial Story, entitled "All Sorts and Conditions of Men,'' 
written by Walter Besant and James Rice, Authors of " Ready- 
Money Mortiboy," &c., and Illnstiated by Fred. BarnaiTD, will be 
begun in the January Number of Belgravia ; this Number will 
contain also the First Chapters of a New Novel, entitled <*Th# 
Admiral's Ward," by Mrs. Alexander, Author of "The 
Wooing o't." &c. ; and the first of a series of Twelve Papers, entitled 
"About Yorkshire," by Katharlne S. Macquoid, illustiated by 
T. R. Macquoid. 

•»• Thi FORTY-FIFTH Volumi of BELGRAVIA, eUganily bomnd 
in crimson ciotk, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price 7s.6d.,is nam 
ready. — Handsome C(ues for binding volumes c an be had at as, each, 

Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, is. 

Belgravia Annual. 

With Stories by Wilkie Collins, F. W. Robinson, Dutton Cook, 
Percy Fitzgerald, J. Arbuthnot Wilson, Henry W. Lucy 
D. Christie Murray. James Payn, and others. [Nov, ig 

F olio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, azx. 

Blake (William) : 

Etchin gs from his Wo rks. By W. B. ScoTT. With deaciipt i ve Tex t 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Boooaooio's Deoameron; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, wi& aa Intro- 
duction by THOMAS Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Portiait, and 
Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 
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Demj 8vo, Illustrated, umfona in size for binding. .# 

Blackburn^s (Henry) Art Handbooks: 

Abadexny/Kbtes, 187'5. With 40 IIliistrationjB, u. /' 
Aoaddlny Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustxations. X/. 
▲oademy Notes, 1877. With 143 lUustrations. li. 
Aoadmny Notes, 1878, With 150 Illustrations, i/. 
Academy Notes, 1870. With 146 Illustrations. li. 
Academy Notes, 1880. With 126 Illustrations. \s. 
Academy Notes, 1881. With 128 Illustrations, u. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations. \s, 
Grosvenor Notes, 1870. With 60 Illu^tratigns. u. 
GrosvenmrNotes, 1880. With 56 Illustrations. ix. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1881. With 74 Illustrations. is, 
Pictures at the Paris £xhIbltlOA» 1878. 80 Illustrations, u. 
Pictures at South Kensington. With 70 lUustraticms. ix. 
The English Pictures at the National GallerTk 114 Illusts. ix. 
The Old Masters at the National €bdl«ry. 12S Illusts. ix. (yd. 
Academy Notes, 1876-70. Complete in One Volmne, inUi 

nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8vt)^ cloth limp, 6f . 

. A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National Gallery. 

With Notes by H. Blackburn, and 249 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3#. 
UNIFORM WITH *'ACADBMY NOTBS:* • ^ 

Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Illustrations, it. 
Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1870. 125 Illustrations. \s. 
Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. ii4lllustratioBs. \fr 
Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1881. 104 Illustrations. \s. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1878. 95 Illusts. ix.. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1870. 100 Illusts. ix« 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. 120 Illusts; ix. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1881. 108 Illusts. ix. 
WaDLer Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. 1 12 Blusts, ix." 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Lirerpool, 1870. 100 Illusts. U. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1880. 100 Illusts. ix. 
Boyal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations, ix. 
Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 Illusts. ix. 
Children of the Great Oity. By Fi W. Lawson. ij. 

Bowers' (Q.) Hunting Sketches: _ ,.- 

Canters in Crampshire. By G. Bowers^ I. G^Udps^^m 

GiHTseboreugh. IL Scrambles^ wiUi~Scrat«b Pac^ - lit* 'Studi e s witii- 
Stag UoupdiB. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, au. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowbrs. Cbipiyred Ift 

facsimile of the odginals. Oblongj^to, nalf^bound^ aij. ,, *. . ', • 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 7X. 6^ 

Brand's Observations on Popular Anttqmtiesi 

chiefly lUustradog the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Cerembnies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Hbnrt Elus. ; An iotirely 
Kew and Revised Edition, with fine full-page Illustrations: 
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Bret Hart6| Works by : 

Bret Harte's OoUeoted Works. Arranged and Revised by the 
Author. Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 

Vol. L CoMPLBTB Poetical akd Dramatic Wosks. With Steel Plate 
Portrait, and an Introduction by the Author. 

Vol II. Easlibr Papbrs— Luck op Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
—Bohemian Papers — Spanish and Amekicam Legends. 

Vol. III. Tales of the Argonauts— Eastern Sketches. 

VoL IV. Gabriel Conrov. 

Vol. V. Stories — Condensed Novels, &c. 

The Select WorkB of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Bellew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7X. 6d. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By Bust Haste. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2X. ; cloth limp, 2X. 6d, 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, zx. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6d, 

The Lnok of Roaring Oamp, and other Sketches. By Bret 

Hartb. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9a. 

lets Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, pictiire 

cover, IX. ; cloth extra, ax. 6d, 

Small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 41. td, 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of Science, 

Small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4J. 6d. 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One. 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 

A HANDSOME GIFT-BOO /C.—^moW 4(0, cloih extra, profusely 

Illustrated, 6^. 

Brushwood. 

By T. Buchanan Read. Illustrated from Designs by Frederick 

DiELMAN. 

•^^^^^^»^ ■ ■■■■■■- ■ ■ I I ■ - ■ .1 , , 

The STOTHARD BUNYAN.^Ctowi Svo, doth extra, gilt, yj. 6d. 

Bnnyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With zy beautiful Steel Plates bjr 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, yj. 6d. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy : 

A New Edition, complete, coxrected and enriched by Translations of the 
Qassical Extracts. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. 6d. 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve fuU-page Plates. 

Demy Sv o, clo th extra, 141. 

Oampbell's (Sir O.) White and Black : 

Travels in the United States. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 
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Demy 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Caravan Route (The) between Egj^pt and 

Syria. By His Imperial and Royal Highness the Archduke Ludwig 
Salvator of Austria. With 23 full-page Illustrations by the Author. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, is. 6d, 

Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

With a Life of the Author by R. H. Shepherd. Entirely New ana 
Revised Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

Century (A) of Dishonour : 

A Sketch of the United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Chap-Books.— A History of the Chap-Books 

of the Eighteenth Century. By John Ashton. With nearly 400 
Illustrations, engraved in facsimile of the origioals. \Jn the press. 

*#* A few Large- Paper copies will be carefully printed on hand-made 
paper, for which early application should be made. 

Large 4to, half- bound, profusely Illustrated, 2%s, 

Chatto and Jackson.— A Treatise on Wood 

Engraving : Historical and Practical. By William Andrew Chatto 
and John Jackson. With an Additional Chapter by Henry G. 
BoHN ; and 450 fine Illustrations. A reprint of the last Revised Edition. 

Small 4to, doth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, xar. 6d» 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

Demy Svo, doth limp, 2J. 6d, 

Chaucer for Schools. 

By Mrs. Haweis, Author of " Chaucer for Children.** 

CroMrn Svo, doth limp, with Map and Illustrations^ aj. 6</. 

Cleopatra's Needle: 

Its Acquisition and Removal to England. By Sir J. E. Alexander . 

■ - — - 

Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 

Oolman's Humorous Works : 

•« Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Humorotu 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colbian. With Life by G. 
B. BuCKSTONB, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, or. dd, 

Oonvalesoent Cookery : 

A Family Handbook. By Catherine Rtan. 

Ill - U . » ■ - -~- !■■■!■ ■! 

Conway (Moncure D.)| Works by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncurb D. Conwat, 

M.A. Two Vols, f royal 8vo, with 65 Illustratumi, s8f. 

A Necklace of Stories. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 

Illustrated by W. J. Hsnnbssy. Sqtiare 8yo, dodi extra, 6s. 

The Wandering Jew. By Moncu&e D. Conway, M. A. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Thomas Carlyle. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A« With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, au. 

Cook (Dutton).— Hours with the Flayers. 

By Dutton Cook. 



Post 8vo, doth limp, 2s,6d, 

Copyright.— A Handbook of English and 

Foreign Copyright in Literary and Dramatic Woiks. • Bdiuf a eon^' 
cise Digest of the Laws regulating Copyright in tiie Chief Countites 
of the World, together with the Chief Copyright Conventions <^gting 
between Great Britain and Foreign Countries. By Sidney jERSoilj^ 
of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7;. 6d, 

ComwalL— Popular Bomanoes of the West 

of England ; or. The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.Sw New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steel-pkte Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, js. 6d, 

Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward 
Creasy, Author of " The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.** 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispieoe, 71. 6d* 

Credulities, Past and Present. 

By William Jones, F.S. A., Author of ** Finger-Ring Lbre,^ &c. 

Crown Svo, cloth eictra, 6s, * • 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's " Dei Delitll euletto Pene." 
By James Anson Farrer. 
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Omikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series t The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the SECOND 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mathew, Albert Smith, A'Sbckbtt, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 3.000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hinb, Landells, &c. 
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Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 24J. 

Cruikshank (The Life of George). 

In Two Epochs. By Blanch ard Jerrold, Author of "The Life 
of Napoleon III.," &c. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of 
his Works. [/» preparation. 

Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £^ 71. 

Cyclopedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military^ 
from the Earliest Period in England to the rdgn of George the Thfrd.* 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a Goieral History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PlanchiI , Somerset Herald. 
The Volumes may also be had uparately (each Complete in itself) at £% X3f . &^ each t 
VOL L THE DIOnONABT. 

Vol. XL A GENERAL HI8T0BT OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 
Also in 85 Parts, at 51. each. Cases for binding, 5X. each. 
"^ etrnprthmnvt and highly veUuaiU booh 0/ re/erenct, . . , Wi havi 
ranly fiuUd U find m this booh an account of an artich of dress, while in most 
^ the entries curious and instructive details are given, . • , Mr, PUmchP* 
gn&rtnous labour of leve. the production of a text which, whether in its dictionarit 
form or in that of the ' General History ^ is within its intended scope immeasMraify 
the best and richest worh on Costume in English, • • . This booh is net onfy 
one of the mast readable worhs of the hind, but intrinsicedly attractive emd 
amusine"'~ArHnfiMVM, 

" A most readaJble and inUresUng work— emd it can scarcely be constUied im 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
eecleeiasticalt legal, or professional costume, . . . All the chromo-UthtiraPhs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amounting to several thousandt 
— are very elaborately executed; and the worh forms a livre de luxe which rentiers 
it efueUly suited to the Ubrary and the ladieif arawing-room,** — Timbs. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, zor. ^d, 

Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning thdr Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth esftra, vis, 

Drury Lane, Old : 

Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. 
Edward Stii^ing. 
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Dem J 8vo, doth, z6f. 

, Past and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. Bj Shosheb Chundbi 
DuTT, Rii Bdb&door. 



Dutt's 



Crown 8vo, doth boards, 6f. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Re7. A. B. GrosasT. 



1. Fletoher'B (Giles, B.D.) Com- 

flete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
leaven, Christ's Victorie on Sarth, 
Christ's Triumph orer Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- 
troduction and Notes. OneVoL 

2. Davles' (Sir John) Gk>mplete 

Poetical Works, includinj^ Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and odier hitherto 
Unpublished MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. 



3. Eerrlck's (Robert) Hespert- 

des. Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Collected Poems. With Memorial" 
Introduction and Notes, Steel Bor* 
trait. Index of First lines, and 
Glossarial Index, &c. Three vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

plete Poetiod Works, iiududiqff all 
those in "Arcadia." lIHthPortnit, 
Manorial-Introduction, Ssnv on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Nc 
Three Vols. 



Imperial 8vo, with 147 fine Engravings, half-morocco, 361. 

Early TeutoniCi Italian, and French Masters 

(The). Translated and Edited from the Dohme Series, bj A. H, 
Keanb, M.A.I. With numerous Illustrations. 
" Cannot fail to he of the utmost use to students 0/ art history** — Timbs. 

Crown 8v*, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6f. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Preclons 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.6.S. Whfa 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. td* 

Englishman's House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
wiUi full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C J. RiCHARDflOM. 
Thud Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, yx. 6dL 

Evolution, Chapters on ; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Devdop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. [/» preparaium. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6j, 

Evolutionist (The) At Large. 

By Grant Allen. 

By the same Author. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Vignettes from Nature. 

By Grant Allen. Vn preparation. 
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FoliOi oloth extia, £1 11s, 6d, 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Fordgn 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Coicyns Carr. 

** // would net bt iosy U nutt with a more sumHuout, and at tht tame time 
m morw tastf/ul and instntctive drawing-room book, — ^Nomconfokmist* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Falrholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
zoo Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys, 6d, 

Familiar Allusions : 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruinsg 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By William A. Whbelbr, Author of *' Noted Names of Fiction ; ' 
and Charles G. Wheeler. llntAe press. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 41. 6d, 

Faradajr's Chemical History of a Candle. 

. Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookbs, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 4s, 6d, 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited by W. Crookbs. F.CS. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, L^endary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S. A. With 

Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

*'0n£ of those gossiping hooks which are as full of amusement as 0/ instruct 
1^.**— A then^um. 

Gardening Books: 

A Tear's Work in Garden and Greenhouse : Practical Advice 

to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Gaurden. By George Glbnnv. Post 8vo, cloth limp, or. td. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we 
Cook Them. By Tom Jerkold, Author of "The Garden that Paid the 
Rent," &c Post 8vo, doth limp, 2X. td. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 
and Jame Jerrold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2.r. td. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew there. By Francis 

George Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 
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Haweis (Mrs.)i Works by : 

The Art of Drets. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. niastrated by the 

Author. Small 8vo, illustrated oover, zx. ; cloth liiiq>, u. 6d, 
*'A W€U-<&Htidtrtd aiUm^t to af4fy castam ^ gtodtasU U ikd cM fumit 
^ iadigi ^ 0ur timg. .... Mrs, Hawns writes frankly tmd is its 
point, the doet not mince mattert, But boldfy remonstrates with kor omm so* 
on the ^Uies th^ indulge i$t, : . . . ire may reco$ntnend tAo book to iio 
ladies wkom it cencems"^AnsxHMOU, 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 

cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearfy xoo 
Illustrations, zor. 6d. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8yo, 

handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, zor. 6d, 

•»* See also Chaucer, A S </ *^*^ Catalogue, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5;. 

Heath (P. G.)— My Garden Wild, 

And What I Grew there. By Francis George Heath, Author of 
"The Fern World," &c 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.— Cro^n 8vo, doth extra, fir. 

Heptalogia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. • 

" Tke merits of the book cannot le fairly estimated by means of a few extracts ; 
it should be read at length to be appreciated properly ^ and^ in our opinion^ its 
merits entitle it to be very widely read indeed,** —^r, Jambs's Gazbttb. 

Cr. 8vo, bound in parchment, Sj. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 pzinted), Z5r« 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 
Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, doth extra, zaj. each. 

History of Our Own TimeSi from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the Geaeral Election of z88a By Jusun 
McCarthy, M.P. 

■* CriUcUm is disarmed before a composition which provokes littlebnt opproomL 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more for iV."— Satukdav Rxtiew. 

New Work by the Author of ''A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMESI 
Four Vols, demy 8vo, doth extra, laj. each. 

History of the Four Oeorges. 

By JUSTIN McCarthy, M.P. \j[n preparation. 

Crown Svo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, sj. &/. 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speaken 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C. P. E, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works^ 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic ANNUALS. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrationa. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6x. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 35 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and £. C. Barnes. 

** Tk* amusing^ UtUrpress is profusely interspersed with ih* fingUng r^jfmSM 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do fkU 
fusOce to the writer's meanings and a pleasanter result of the hamunwnu «#■ 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.** —Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7J. (td, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous WorkSj 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoamss 
With a new Life o f the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and IllustrationSa 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Hornb. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. 6df. 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
noi^od, and Industrial Aspects. By Gborgb Howell. 

*' This hook is an attempt^ and on the whole a mccos^ful attompU ^ place tk 
worh of trade unions in the past^ and their objects in the future, fairfy before tk 
publicfrom the working man* s point ofview.**—VA\A. Mall Gazsttb. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12J. 6d. 

Hueffer's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Hueffer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (a, 

Janvier.— Practical Keramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 

" IVillbefounda use/ul hanibook by those who wish to try the manufacture 
or decoration of pottery ^ and may be studied by all who desire to know something 
of th e art.**— MoRKiKG Post. 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7;. 6d. 

Jennings' The Rosicmoians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargravb Jennings. \^th Five ftiU- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
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Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

Hooseliold Eortioultare : A Gossip about Flowers* Bj Ton 
and Janb Jbiaold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, doth limp, 3x.&^ 

Our Kltohen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jerrold, Author of ** The Garden that Paid the Rent," 
&C. Post 8vo, doth limp, 2X. &/. 

** T%g cpfkhinaiion of hintt on coofkery ttfiiM gardening has hetn very citverh 
€mrrtedamff and ths result is an interesting and highly instructive little fuork 
Mr, Jerrold is correct in saving that English people do not make half the use of 
vegetables they might ; and by showing hnw easily they canhe grown, and to oHained 
fresh, he is doing a great deal to make them more ^pular.—'Djaw CmtomcuL 

Two Vols. 8to, with 53 Illustrations and Maps, doth extra* gilt, z^ 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Thmslated by Whiston. Containing both ** The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6f. 

Eavanaghs' Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fahy Stories. By Bridget and Julia KavanaGB. Wltfi 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyb Smith. 

" Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, tofne of them as deSghifkl at iJU 
iiti of Grimm? s ' German Poptdar Stories,' .... For the most peert the 



tt0ries are downright, tharough'goit^ fairy series of the most mdmsreAh Mmi* 
• • . Mr,. Moyr SmitJrs sllustrations, too, are admiraile.'* — Spbctatos* 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Enight (The) and the Dwarf. 

By Charles Mills. With numerous Illustrations by ThqicaS> 
Lindsay. 

I ■ III 1 . ■ . ' ■! I ' ' ' ■ ' 

Crown Svo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, as. 6dm 

Laoe (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. WiOi 17 Uhistra- 
tions by the Author. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s.6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions^ with naqr 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introdiictioii, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Plafe 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

^A complete edition of LamFs writings^ in, prose andvorte^ ha* lomg item 
wanted^ and is now supplied. The editor ei^ars to have takm-gtvmt pm^ 
U Ms$g together Lam^s scattered contributions, and his colloetim etnteume 
number ^pieces which are now reproduced for the Jirtt time sistco 
eippearasKt in various oidperiodicals.''-^SATVMDKY Rbvibw. 
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Ckown 8to, cloth extra, with numeioiif lUustratioBSi lof • 6i^ 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Thdr Poeoni, Letters, and Remains. With Reminisctaces and Notes 
^ W. Carew Hazutt. With Hancock's Portrait off the Essayist. 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works^ and nmnerous Illustrations. 

'* Viy mtu^paumgu wUi tUUgkt iho— fond •/ UUrtay tr(/fiu; kmrdfy mti^ 

Small 8to, doth extra, 5;. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Frinoe 

Doras. Carefully Reprinted from unique oopies. 

'* TM4 quaint asui tUHghtful UiiU hook, ovor tht rtcovtry of which mil tho hoarU 
if hit lowfrt nro yot warm with iiJoicine"^A, C. Swinbuxnb. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s, 

Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Background of Life. By Florencb Caddy. 

" The whole book is well worth reading, /or it is/uU 0/ practical tuggestiont, 
• • • • We hope nobody will be deterred jrom toMng up a book which teaches m 

(^od deal about sweetemng poor lives as well as givif^ grace to wuUtky oncs.**-^ 
rRAPHIC. 



Crown 8vo, doth, full gilt, 6f. 

Leigh's A Town Oarland. 

By Hbnry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

**IfMt. Leigh*s verse smvioe to a future generation— and there is no reason 
mhf thett honour should not be accorded productiont so delicate, so' finish^, and so 
fuu of kutnour— their attthor will probably be remembered as the Poet of thg 

•S'/nWM/."— ATHBNAtUM. 

• Sboond EDITION.—Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustiations, 6f. 

Leisiure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, P.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compaia- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

**Ii is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator^ 
miha in the intervals if his more seriaus professional labours sets himself to ^part 
knowlsdge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger if misleading the tyro in ^natural science. Such a work is this 
little volmne, made up of essays and addresses written and detivired if^ Dr, 
Andrew Wilwn, lecturer emd examiner in scieitee at Editdnirgh and Glasgow, at 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life, . . . Dr. Wilson* spetges teem with 
matter sthnulating to a htalthy love if science and a reverence for the trutht 

if iVA^MrV.**— 4SATVItDAT RbVXBW. 

' ■ '- - ■ 
' Crowm 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d» 

Life in London; 

or. The History of Jeiry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whcde of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 
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CrowBSvo, doth extra, 6f* 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. 1^ tfie late J. H. Albxandbk, B.A. 
Edited, with an Ezplanatoiy Note^ bf H. A. Pagb, Author of 
"Thoreant A Study." 

Crown 8to, doth extra, with Illustrations, ^s. 6d, 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Induding "Outre Mer," *• Hyperion," " Kanmagh," "The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe/' and *' Driftwood." With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefally Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numenms 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 

Lunatic Asyltmii My Tixperiences in a. 

By a Sank Patient. 

'* TA4 ttory it eUvtr and iutemting^ sad h*yond wuaaure thmtgh iJU tuhfid 
!#• Tktr* is »# psrsanai MUmess, and no vioUncs or anger, IVhaiever may 
httot bun iho nndtncefor our antkof's madnsu whon he was consigned ia mm 
msyiumt nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this booh; U it 
bright^ cabn^ and to the /oint."— Spectator. 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, doth boards, t&r. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrekch Duff, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

MaUock's (W. H.) Works : 

Is Life Worth Living P By Wiluam Hurrsll Mallock. 

' New Edition, crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s, 

" This deeply interesting voiume It it the moti powerful vitt-^ 

dication of religion, both natural and revealed, thai has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the AmUogy or the Ser» 




wth his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its ojetontm 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style, at well at an adequate acquaintance with the tcience, the phUosopl^t 
eind the literature qfthe day,**—lsasH Daily News. 

The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
Ensflish Country House. By W. H. Mallock. Post 8yo, cloth limp, zs, 6d^ 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, doth limp, u . 6d. 

Poems. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, Sx. 

A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock. 

Second Edition, wiih a Preface. Two Vols,, crown 8vo, 21s, 
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Maoqnoid (Mrs.)| Works by : 

In the ArdonneB. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uniform with " PiOurei 
and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, xor. 6d, 

•* This is another of Mrs. Macquoid*s pleasant hooks of iravel^/uU of useful 
\ informatioUi of picturesque descriptions of scenery ^ and of fuaint tradittons 
respecting the various monuments and ruins which she encounters in her 
tour, . , . To such of our readers as are already thinking about the year's 
holiday, we stron^/v recommend the perusal of Nirs. Macquoid' s expeneneet. 
The book is well illustrated by Mr, Thomas R. Macquoid,*' — Graphic 

Piotures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8yo, cloth gilt, zor. ^, 

Throngh Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. V^th 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d, 

" One of the few books which can be read as apiece of Uierature, whilst at 
the same time handy in the knapsack,**— British Quartbrly Rbioxw. 

Tlurough Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. Svo, cloth extra, 7/. 6d, 
^ " The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Ma qu id offers, while wander* 
ingfrom one point of interest to another, seems 10 i'trow a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene,** — Morn ing Post. 

Mark Twain's Works : 

The Ohoice Works of Mark TwEdn. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

The Adventores of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. "V^th 

xoo IllustratioBs. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 71. 6d, Chsap Edition, Ulustrated 
boards, or. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innooenta 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vow 
illustrated boards, ar. 

An Idle Ezonrsion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. With nearly 

200 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 7;. 6d, Uniform with " A Tramp 
Abroad." [/» the press. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New Pilgrim's Progress : 

Being some Account of the Steamship " Quaker City's " Pleasure Excursion 
to Europe and the Holy Land, with descriptions of Countries, Nations, 
Incidents, and Adventures, as they appeared to the Author. With 354 
Illustrations. By Mark Twain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d. Uniform 
with ** A Tramp Abroad." 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, js. 6d. 
'* The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no Uving man hui 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals thai is manijest in every line, make of all this spicule of 
yim Baker and his Jays a piece ^ work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature, . . . The booh is 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to thg 
funniest of those that have gone before,** — ^ATHENiCUM 
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Crown 8vo, cloCh tatiti, with lUosMtloiis, «i* M 

Mftdre Natnra t. The Moloch of Fashion. 

Bj LuKB LiMNSs. With.aalUnstratiQMbytheAittliar. Fourth 
EbjTiQM, sndied and-c&laiieed. 

I I I II II I W <X*— »fa II* I 1 II I I ■! ■ « ■ li I ■■ «»»■■ I ,., I > I . »■ I I I 1 

Ha&dsonidy printed in £Bi€siml]e> price 5r* 

Magna* Gharta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the Britiah Museum, 
printed.on fine plate paper» nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide> with the 
MUS atid S<»U8 emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 



Tbe Mew Paul and Virginia. 

* By W. H« If ALLOCK. 

The Trae'SIstory^of Jpshna 

Davidson. By S. Lynn Linton. 

OldStorlesKe-tokL By Walter 

Thornbuxv. 
Ttaoreau : ECte Lifd and Aims. 
By H. A. FAClic 

Bf Stream and Sea. By Wil- 
liam Sbniox. 
Jens d'Siq^ Edited by Henry 

Bi LSIGB.' ' - - 

Pimiana. By the Hon. Hugh 
Rowutv. '^* 



Post 8vo» doth limp, «f. 6d» per Tokune. 

Mayfidr Library, The: 

The New Bepublia By W. H. Original Playa by W. S. Gil- 

'bbrt. First Srribs. Contalaing: 
The Wicked World— PygmaUon and 
Galatea — Charity -^ The Princess — 
The Pakce of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 

BERT. Second Series. Containing: 
Broken Hearts — £ngaged — Sweet- 
hearts — Dan*l Druce — Gretchcn— 
Tom Cobb— The Sorcerei^H.M.S. 
Pinafore— The Pirates of Penzance. 

Garola of Goelcayne. ByHxNRT 

S.LKIGH. 

The Book: of CSerical Aneo* 

dotes. By Jacob Lakwoeod. 

The Agony Ooimnn of "The 

Times," fronk x8oo to xSra Edited^ 
with an Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

The Cupboard "Papera. By 

Fin-Bec. 

Pastimes - and Players. By 

Robert Macgxsgos. 
Melancholy Anatomised : A 

Popular Abridgment of ''Burtoa's 
Anatomy of Mehmdioly^" 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 

by W. Davenport Adams. 

Leaves firom a Naturalist's 

Note-Book. By Andrew Wilson, 
F. R..S.E. 

The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. 

Balzac's '^OomddieHumaine" 

and its Author. With Translations 
by H. H. Walker. 



PnniattS. By the Hon. 

Hugh Rowley. 

Pack • on « Pegasns. By H. 

Cholmondblbv-Pbnnbll. 

The > Speeobea «f CUnrles 



of Hayfab*. Edited by 
H. Cholmondblsv-JRbnmbll. 

Qastrondmy as a Pine Art By 

Bbiu^jtSavarxn. 
TJie ..Pnilosoi^y of Hand- 

• imting. 'fiy^DON Fblix db Sala- 
manca. 

Curiositiea of 'Critloism. By 

Henry J. Jennings. 

Literary Privolitles, Fancies, 

^ FoUiesy Frolics^ By W. T. Ddbson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 

--Kbmpt.* 

Iiatter-Day Lyrics. Edited by 
W. Davenport Adams. 



« * 



♦* Other Volumes are in preparation^ 
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Small 8vo, doth limp, with Illustrations, aj. 6d, 

Miller's Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading, 
^^th numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fbnwick Millbr. 

"An admirmbli inirtditcHaH U a tulneci wkick aJi whs vaiut kimlth amd en/oy 
Kf9 tkould havi at tJuirfingtrs* tnds.— Echo. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by : 

The :^yglene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 

Maaaffement of the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, 
&c. By J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon to St. Jcum's Hospital. Small 
8vo, IS, I cloth extn^ is. 6d, 

The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, is,; dotheztra. 
Square 8yo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, js, 6d, 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comtns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

*' A dtHghi/ulbooht of a Hnd which is far too ran. If atiyone wants to riatt% 
\hi North italU '" - - - 



thg North Italian/olht ws can honestly advist him to omit thijourtujf, and 
rtad Mrs, Carr* smarts instead, , . Description with Mrs, Carr is a real gift, . 
// it rarely thai a booh is so happily illusirated**'-CohTWHVOKKVi Rsvibw. 

NEW NOVELS. 

A NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 

The Title of which will shortly be announced. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

SOMETHING IN THE CITY. 

By Gbokgb Augustus Sala. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

OOD AND THE MAN. 

By Robert Buchanan, Author of" The Shadow of the Sword," &c. 3 vols*, 
crown 8vo. With zz Illustrations by Frbd. Barnard. 

THE COMET OF A SEASON. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P., Author of "Miss Misanthrope." 3 vols;, 
crown Svo. 

JOSEPH'S GOAT. 

By David Christie Murray, Author of " A Life's Atonement," &c. With 
IS Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 

FBINOE SARONI'S WIFE, and other Stories. 
By Julian Hawthorne. 3 vols., crown Svo. 

A HEART'S PROBLEM. 

By Charles Gibbon, Author of " Robin Gray," &c. 2 vols, crolm Sve^ 

«naE BKEDE'S PASS. 

By Sarah Tttlbx, 3 vols., crown Svo. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6ir. per Vol. 



Old DramatistSi The : 

Ben Jonson's Worlui. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Bi<^^phical Memoir by Wil- 
1.IAM GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Ohapman's Worlui. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. V(^ I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



by Algbrnon Charles Swinburnb. 
YoL III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Ed!ted« 
with Notes and Introduction, by CoL 
Cunningham. One VoU 
Massinger's Plays. 

From the Text of William Giffoxd. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
'* Believe as you List." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 



O'Shaughnessy (Arthur) Works by: 

Songs of a Worker. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth extra, 7;. 6</. 

Music and Moonlight. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth extra, 7;. td. 

Lays of France. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, lor. dd. 

Crown 8vo, red doth extra, 51. each. 

Ouida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Ohandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
IdaUa. 

Oeoil Oastlemalne. By Ouida. 
Tricotrln. By Ouida. 

By Ouida, 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



FascareL By Ouida. 

Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouida. 



Signa. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Piplstrello. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



A Village Commune. By Ouida. 



Puok. 

FoUe Fdrlne. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

*«* Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last two, post Sto, illustrated 
boa^, 2J. each. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, u. 6</. 

Parliamentary Procedurei A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 31J. 6</. 

Pastoral Days ; 

Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamilton Gibson* 
With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 
*' The volume contains a prose poentt with illustrations in the shape of • 



engravings more beautiful than it can well enter into the hearts qfmosi mem t» 
conceive. "Scotsman, 
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Library Editions, mostly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6</. each. 

Piccadilly NovelSi The. 



Maid, Wife, or Widow? By 

Mrs. Alexander. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 
W. Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

My Little Girl. By W. Bssant 

and Jambs Ricb. 
The Case of Mr. Luoraft. By 

W. Bbsant and James Rice. 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 
With Harp and Grown. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 
The Golden Butterfly. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 
By Celia'8 Arbour. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 
The Monks of Thelema. By 

W. Bbsant and James Rice. 
'Twas in TrafsQgar's Bay. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 
The Seamy Side. By Walter 

Bbsant and James Rice. 

Antonina. By Wilkis Collins. 

Basil. By Wilkis Collins. 

Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 

The Dead Secret W. Collins. 

Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 

My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 

The Woman in White. By 
WiLKiB Collins. 

The Moonstone. W. Collins. 

Man and Wife. W. Collins. 

Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 

Miss or Mrs. P By W. Collins. 

The New Magdalen. ByWiLKis 
Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. W. Collins. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

The Haunted Hotel. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

The Fallen Leaves. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

Jezebel's Daughter. W. Collins. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. 
Lovbtt Cambron. 



Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 

Lovbtt Cameron. 
Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Olympia. ByR. E. Francillon. 
The Oapel Girls. By Edward 

Garrett. 

Robin Gray. Charles Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

Gibbon. 
What Will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

For the King. Charles Gibbon. 
In Honour Bound. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charlbs Gibbon. 

In Pastures GreexL By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Ellice Quentin. By Julian 

Hawthorne. 

Thomicrofc's Model. By Mrs. 
a. W. Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingblow. 

Confidence. Henry James, Jun. 
The Queen of Oonnaught. By 

Harribtt Jay. 
The Dark Colleen. By H. Jav. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 

KiNGSLEY. 

Oakshott Castle. H. Kingsley. 
Pdtricia Kemball. By E. Lynn 
Linton. 

The Atonement of Learn Dun- 
das. By £. Lynn Linton. 

The World Well Lost. By E. 
LvNN Linton. 

Under which LordP By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

With a Silken Thread. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
By Justin McCarthy. 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued, 
ICy Enemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 

Linley BooMord. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

▲ Fair Saxon. J» McCarthy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin 

^f cCarthy 

Hi88 Misanthrope. By Justin 

^f cCasthy 

Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
Quaker Oousins. By Agnes 

Macdonbll. 

Lost Rose. By Katharine S. 

Macquoid. 

The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 

Open! Sesame 1 By Florence 

Marryat. 

Written in Fire. F. Marryat. 
Touoh and Go. By Jean Mid- 

DLKMASS. 

A Life's Atonement. By D. 

Ch ristir Murray. 
Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Best of Husbands. By 

Jambs Paym. 

NEIV VOLUMES OF " THE 

Vnt Yourself in his Place. By I 

Charles Rbadb. [ 

A OoDfldential Agent. By i 

Jambs Payn. With is Illustrations. I 

The Violin-Player. By Bertha 

Thomas. 
Queen Oophetua. By R. £. 

Francillon. 
The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. 

Alfred Hunt. 
Oarlyon's Year. By J. Payn. 
The Ten Years' Tenant, and 

other Stories. By Walter Bbsant 

and Jambs Ricb. 

A Ohild of Nature. By Robert 

Buchanan. 
Cressida. By Bertha Thomas. 
Z*rom Exile. By James Payn. 



Fallen Fortunes. Jambs Payit. 
Halves. By James PajTN. 
Walter's Word. James Payk. 
What He Oost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Black than we're Fainted. 

By Jambs Paym. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Under One Boot James Payn. 
High Spirits. By James Payn. 
Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RiDDBLL. 

Bound to the WheeL. By John 

Saundbrs. 

Ouy. Waterman. J. SAxrNDXRS 
One i^ gainst the yTqAiOu 

John Saundbrs. 

The Lion in the Path. 

John Saundbrs. 
The Way We Xlve K6W. 
Anthony Trollopb. 

The American Senator. 

Anthony Trollopb.' 
Diamond Cut Diamond. B) 
T. A. Trollopb. 



PICCADILLY novels:* 

Sebastian Strome. By Julian 

Hawthorns. 

The Black Robe. By Wi^kie 

Collins. 

Archie LovelL By Mrs. Annie 

Edwardbs. 

"My Love!" By E. Lynn 

Linton. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. By James 

Payn. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet By 

Walter Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 
Proud Maisie. By Bertha 

Thomas. 

The Two Dreamers. By John 

Saundbrs. 

What She Came through. By 

Sarah Tytler. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Planclie.— Songs and Poems, from 1 8 19 to 1879. 

By J. R. Planche. Edited, with an Introduction, by his ENme^iter. 
Mn. Mackarness. 
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Post 8vo» illustrated boards, ai. each. 

Popular NovelSi Cheap Editioncr of. 

[Wmeia CoLLnra' Notsls and Bbsajtt and Ricafs NoTtLS nay aho beluidbi 
doth limp at af. &A Sm, U0, tkt Piccadilly Novxls, for Librmy Sditima,^ 

Oonfldenoes. Hamilton Aid£. 
Oarr of OarrlyoiL H. A'id£. 
MtAdf Wife, or WidowP By 

Mlli AUKANDBS. 

Beadj-Money Mdrtiboy. By 

Waltbs BasAirr and Jambs Ricb. 
With Haip «]ul Grown. By 

Waltbb Bbsamt and Jambs Ricb. 

ThUi Son of Vuloan. By W. 

Bbsamt and Jambs Ricb. 
My latUa OM. By the same. 
The Of«e of lir, Lnoraft By 

WALTBK.BBSAifT and Jambs Ricb. 

The Oolden Butterfly. By W. 

Bbsamt and Jambs Ricb. 
By Oalla'a Arbour. By Walter 

Bbsamt aiul Jambs Ricb. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 

Waltbb Bbsamt and Jambs Ricb. 

'Twas In TrafUgar's Bay. By 

•Waltbb Bbsamt and Jambs Ricb. 
Seamy Side. Bisant and Ricb. 
Orantley Orange. By Shklsley 

Bbaucmamp. 

An Hetareaa of Bed Dog. By 

Brbt Haxtb. 

The Lndk of Roaring OanHP- 

ByBBBT Habtb. 

Oabriel Gooroy. Bret Hartx. 
SuxlyTlm. By F.E. Burnett. 
Deoelven Ever. By Mrs. L. 

Cambron. 
Tnllet's Ooardlan. By Mrs. 

LoVBTT CAMERON. 

The Cure of Sotils. ' By Mac- 

LARBM Cobban. 

The Bar Sinister. By C. 

Allston Coluns. 
Antonlna. By Wilkix Coluns. 
Basil. By Wilkix Collins. 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 
The Dead Semet W. Collins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 
My Mlseellanies. W. Collins. 
Woman In White. W.Collins. 
The Moonstone. W. Collins. 



Man and Wife. W. Collims. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. P W. Collins. 
New Magdalen. W. Collins. 
The Frosen Deep. W. Collins. 
Law and the Lady. W.Collins. 
Two Destinies. W. Collins. 
Haunted. HoteL W. Collins. 
Fallen Leaves. ByW.CoLUNS. 
Leo. By Button Cook. 
A Point of Honour. By Mrs. 
Annie Edwardbs. 

ArohleLovell. MfsA.Edwardes 
Felloia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Rozy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Polly. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Bella Donna. P. Fitzgeraxd. 
Never Forgotten. Fitzgerald. 
The Second Mrs. TUlotson. By 

Percy Fitzgerald. 

Seventy-FlveBrooReStreet. By 

Percy Fitzgerald. 

Filthy Lucre. By Albany bx 

Fonblanqub. 

Olympla. By R. E. Franciixomt. 
The Oapel Girls. By EdwarbI 

Garrbtt. 
Robin Gray. By Chas. Gibbo)^. 
For Lack of Gold. C. Gibbon. 
What will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Honour Bound. C. Gibbon. 
The Dead Heart. By C. Gibbon, 
In Love and War. C. Gibbon^ 
For the King. By C. Gibbon. . 
Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 
Dick Temple. By Jaiaes. 

Greenwood. 

ESvery-day Papers. By Andrew- 

Haluday. 

Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. By 

Lady Duffus Hardy. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 
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Popular Novels— <Mi/»ifiM/. 



Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Oolden Heart By Tom Hood. 
TheHnnohbaok of Notre Dame. 

By VicTOK Hugo. 
Thomloroff 8 Model. By Mrs. 
Alfkbd Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Imgblow. 

Oonfidence. By Henry James, 

JUB. 

The Queen of Oonnanght. By 

Hakkistt Jay. 

The Dark OoUeen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henb y 

KiNGSLBV. 

OalLshott Oaatle. H.Kingsley. 
Patricia EembalL By E.Lynn 

Ijnton. 

LeamDundaa. E.LynnLinton. 

The World Well Lost. By £. 
Lynn Linton. 

Under which Lord P By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbonrs. 

By Justin McCakthy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By the same. 

VLj Enem/s Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon. J. McCarthy. 
IJnley Bochford. McCarthy. 
MiSB Misanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
The £vil Eye. By Katharine 
S. Macquoid. 

LoBt Rose. K. S. Macquoid. 
Open I Sesame I By Floren cx 

Makryat. 
Harvest of Wild Oats. By 

Florence Marryat. 

A Little Stepson. F. Marryat. 
Fighting the Air. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Gto. By Jean 

Middlbmass. 

Mr. Dorillion. J. Middlemass. 
Whiteladies. ByMrs.OLiPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By OuirA. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 
Ohandos. By Ouida. 
Under Two Flags. By Ouida 
Idalia. By Ouida. 



Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouida. 
Tricotrin. By Ouida. 
Puck. By Ouida. 
FoUe Farlne. By Ouida. 
A Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
Pascarel. By Ouida. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 
Signa. By Ouida. [Ouida. 

In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 
Moths. By Ouida. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. J. Payn. 
A Perfect Treasure. J. Payn. 
Bentinck's Tutor. By J. Payn. 
Murphy's Master. By J. Payn. 
A County Family. By J. Payn. 
At Her Mercy. - By J. Payn. 
AWoman's Vengeance. J. Payn. 
Cecil's Tryst By Ja mes Payn. 
The Clyffards of Olyffe. J.Payn. 
Family Scapegrace. J. Payn. 
Tbe Foster Brothers. J. Payn. 
Found Dead. By James Payn. 
GwendoUne'sHarvest. J.Payn. 
Humorous Stories. J. Payn. 
Like Father, Like Son. J.Payn. 
A Marine Residence. J. Payn. 
Married Beneath Him . J. Pay n. 
Mirk Abbey . By jAMi s Payn. 
Not Wooed, but Won. J. Payn. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

By James Payn. 

Best Of HusbandF. By J. Payn. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Under One Roof. By J. Payn. 
High Spirits. By Jas. Payn. 
Paul Ferroll. 

Why P.FerroU Killed his Wife. 
The Mystery of Marie Rogct. 
By Edgak a. Fob. 
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Popular ^o^vis-^ontinued. 

Pat Yourself in his Flaoe By 
Charles Rsadk. 

Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RiDDKLU 

Gaslight and DayUght By 
Gbokgb Augustus Sala. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saundbss. 
Guy Waterman. J. Saundkrs. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saunokks. 

The Lion in the Path. By John 

and Kathbrinb Saundbrs. 

A Matoh in the Dark. By A. 

Skbtchley. 



Tales for the Marines. By 

Waltbk Thornbury. 

The Way we Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 

The Amerioan Senator. Ditto. 
Diamond Out Diamond. Ditto. 
A Pleasure Trip in Europe. 

By Mark Twain. 

Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 
An Idle £zoursion. M.Twain. 
Sabina. By Lady Wood. 
Oastaway. By Edmund Yates. 
Forlorn Hope. Edmund Yates. 
Land at Last. Edmund Yates. 



Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, z^. eadu 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harts. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harts. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of <* That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ** That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Trooping with Orows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 
The Professor's Wife. By Leonard Graham. 

Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Payn.— Some Private Views. 

Being Essays contributed to The Nineteenth Century and to The 
Times. B/ JAMES Payn. Author of '• High Spirits," " By Proxy," 
*' Lost Sir Massingberd," &c. [Nearly ready. 

Two Vob. 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, lox. 6df. 

Plntaroh's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustr ation s, yj. 6if, 

Poe's Choioe Prose and Poetloal Works. 

With Baudblairb's " Essay." 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, yj. &f. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 



By James A. Farrer. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 130 Illustrations, 31. 6df. 

Prinoe of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr Smith. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 7^. 6if • 

Pursuivant of Arms, The j 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. By T. R. Planchb, Somerset 
Herald, With Coloured F^nmtispieoe ana soo lUustratioiis. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works: 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for Eveiy Night in the 

Year, Drawings of the ConsteUatioiis, &c. By Richakd A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Familiar Soience Studies. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 

8vo, doth extra, js. 6d, [/» tke/ress, 

Saturn and its System. By Richard A. Proctor. New and 

Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, xos. 6d. \In preparation* 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of " Other Worlds than Ours," &c Crown 8vo. doth extra, 6«. 

Pleasant Ways in Solenoe. By R. A. Proctor. Cr.Svo»cL ex.61. 
Rough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar £ssays on 

Sdentific Subjects. By R. A. Proctok. Crown Sto, doth extn, 6«. 

Our Flaoe among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6«. 
The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 

of the Firmament. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8to, doth, 6f . 

Wages and Wants of Soience Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, ii. td, 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6A 

_j' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
nmnerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustavs Dorb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, yj. 6^. 

Rambosson's Popular Astronomy. 

By J. RAMBOssoBf , Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C B. Pit man. Profusely Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 1,200 pages, half-roxburghe, Z2J. 6<f« 

Reader's Handbook (The) of Allusions, Re- 
ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

- - - - " ~ " ^ - — 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Riohardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., ftc. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 50 Illustrations. By 

Alfrbd RiiiMBB> Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, xof. 6d. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Rimmer. 

With 50 Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, zor. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. With Illustrations by Alfred 

RiMMBR and C. A. Vanderhoop, Sq. 8vo,.cloth gilt, zor. 6d. [In the Press, 
Handsomely printed, price 5;. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nonnandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. zo66^. 
With the principal Arms emblaxoned in Gold and Colours. 
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lVoVoliu1aiKB4la, profusely Il]astTUad.tnir4B(iiocco,^a iSi. 

Bowlandson, the Carlcattum. 

A SeloDlioo fiwn his Works, with Anecdotal Deacriptlons of his Fomou 
Carioatvcs, uid a Sketch of hii life, Tlme&, and Coatemporailes, 
WilhneBTlj40oIUuslnilioiis, mostlrin ^caimiteGftheOrlKlaiili. Bf 
loGBPit Gbkgo, Author of "Jamet (Miaj.tbeCaikatuiiu; his Life, 
Works, and Times," 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, piofuselr lUiutnted, 41. 6d, each. 

** Secret Out" Series, The. 

Tito PTiotoolmiat't Treuar; ; Uagldaa'a Own Book ; 

a, Cempbu An of Unking Fire- PerTonnuica with Cuu mid BaltL 

wiabi, B^THOMAiRniTiSH. WIA Kggs, Hati, HudkcichiafL &c Afl 

BDBwnni mutiMieGt. bvm Acuial E^crience. Edlud by 



Tha Seoret'OiU: 



Verv Eujr Tricks. Terr Difficult 
Tri^LWUlt Magic, Sldght of Hud. 

Tm Menr Olrola : . athcr RcaHtiau : with EnteiuLiiBK 

A Book of New IntaUectnal Oum Zxperimenu Id DriwlnE-iooa « 

uidAmuKiaeBti. BtClaraBrlliw. "whits Uacic' By W. H.Cixiub 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 61. 

Senior's Travel and Tront in the Antlpodeft^ 



Shakespeare : 

Shkkeapearfl, The rirat Folio. Mr. Wiluam Shakksfbak^i 

CoDcdiei, Histoiiei, ud Ttsgcdlei. Pobliihed KcardinF to IIm traa 
— .. _ Qt^if^i Copiei. LoDdoo. PiiaRd by Isaac Iaocais And Ed. Blovmt, 
i«aj.— illeproduclioD of tba eitremelji lazt origimi, in reduced ha Wla 
bjr A phot<wraphic pnxiai — emoring tlu itFicUM Accuncj is ercrr detuL 
Small iio, Half-Roibuigb*. jl. tU. 
81UkMp«ua, TlM Iiuudowna. Beantifiillj printed In red 
■nd l>Uck. b •biaII bul rery cUar Irpe. With encravsd tagiiiiile «( 
DioiOHovT^ Ponraii. Pou Svo, clotti eitn, ;i. 61L 

Shakeapeara tar OhOdren : Talea from Shakeapeara. Bj 

CHAtLU And MaatI^aiu. With nuoienMi lUustntlou, ooloiind Bid 
pUiD.brJ.-HovaSiuTH. Crown , to. cloth gill, .oi. HA 

Bhakeapeara Uuile, The Handbook of. Being an Account 

JW I^ecei of Muiic, lel to Words taken from thi Playa and Potaa ot 
ShAkeripente, the conpou^na ranging from the EliaabetluA Age ta the 
. Preeent.Xiiie. Sy Alkbd . Knf ix. tto, hali^Roibuighe, 71. 

Shakeapeara, A Stnd? of. B; aIqiknon Chjuiles Swim- 

' luiai. Cnin lira, cloth exlia, Bt. 
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Ckovn 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with xo foil-page Tinted lUiistratioiis, 7s. 6d» 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Worlcs in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, ftc. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with 100 Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Tayems and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Las wood and John Camden Hotten. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 6s, 6d, 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and AnecdotaL An Entiselt New 
Edition, reidsed throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

Exquisitdy printed in miniature, doth extra, gilt edges, os, 6d, 

Smoker's Text-Book, The, By j. Hamer, f.r.S.L. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 51. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 

Ctown 4to, uniform with " Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, doth gilt, xoj. 6d, 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. TowRY. Illnstrations in Colours by Walter J. Morgan. 
A New Edition, small crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Staunton.— Laws and Practice of Chess ; 

Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End 
Games. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Robert B. Wormald. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9J. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarbncb Stedman. 

Post 8vo, doth extra,. 5f. 

Stories about Number Nip^ 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by Waltek 
Grahame. With Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2Lr. 

Stories from the State Papers. 

Bv Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., Author of "The Life of Prince 
Charles Stuart," &c. With an Autotype Facsimile. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 24r. 

Strahan.— Twenty Years of a Publisher's 

life. By Alexander Strahan. [In the press. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with lUustratioiis, js, 6d, 

Stmtt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, doth extra, js, 6d. 

Suburban Homes (The) of London : 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and House Accommodation. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

's Choioe Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels.' 



fi 



Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5J. 

Atalanta in Oalydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8to, 6f. 

Ohastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, jt. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Sbriks. Fcap. 8vo, gs. Alio 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, gs. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on "Poems and Bal- 
lads." 8vo, If. 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s, 

Songs before Sunxlse. 

Crown 8vo, zor. 6€l. 



Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, xsf . &f. 

Gheorge Ohapman: 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s, 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, zm« 

Ereohthens : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Note of an English Bepublioan 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, is, 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, 8x. 

Songs Of the Springtides. Cr. 

8vo, 6s, 

Studies In Song. 

Crown 6vo, 7*. 



MJ^. SWINBURNE'S NEIV DRAMA.— Cro^m 8vo, doth extra, ?*. 
Mary Stuart : A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Algernon Charles 

Swinburne. [/« the press. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, azj. 

Sword^ The Book of the : 

Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries. By Captain Richard Burton. With numerous lUustia- 
tions. [/» freparaHon, 

Medium Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6</. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droU page lUnstza- 
ions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten, 
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Four Vols, small 8vo, doth boards, ^dr, 

Talna'a HUtpKy of. Qnglifili, 

Translated by Hbhst Van Lauk. 

*9^ Also a PofuuuuBditioii, In Two Vols, crown 8vOi doth extra, Z5i. 

Crown 8vD, doth gilt, profiisdy IQ^ustiated, 6ir. 

Tales of Old /Thole. 

Collected and Illust rated by J.. MOYR SMiTBf. 

One Vol. crown Svo, doth extra; fu 6d, 

Taylor's (Tom>-^Hi storical Dranias: 

" Clancarty," "Jeanne Daic," " 'Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's 
Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," •• Anne Boteyn," " Plot and Passion." 
\* The Plays may also he had separately, at Is. aadL 

Crown 8to, doth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Huracn^ous Inddentt 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the boola of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsdmiled from 
Mr. iThackeray's Original Drawings. 

Crown 8vo, cloth eattxOf gUt edges, with Illustxations, yi. 6d, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

"With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunnimq* 
BAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Sted and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, yr. 6d, 

Thombury's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, Edited by Edward Walford, M.A., with nomeroos 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Tlmbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its fiunons Coffee-houifes, Hosteh^ and Taverns. 
: 6y jQHifJ|M9S4 F.S.A. With numerous mustiations. : ^ 



Crown 8vo. doth extra, with Illustratioti8» 71. 6d. ' -- 

Timbs' English Eccentrios and Eccentrioi- 

ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Ddusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
:, Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, fte. By John Ti^iBS, 
' F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy Syo, doth extra, 141. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming VoU /. of Pro- 
Consul and Tribune: Welleslky and O'Connell: Histori 
Portraits. By W. M. TORReNs. M.P. In Two Vols. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 9;. 

Ttmis : the Land and the People. 

By Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. With many fine full-page lUustra- 
tions. [/» tke presto 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Tnmer's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, &cdmiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, Z4r. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Niinsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rer. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse oTRivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 6i Copperplate Illustrations. 

The Twenty-second Annual Edition, for 1881, cloth, full gilt, 50*. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. By Edward Walford, M. A. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &o., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Ad- 
(kcsses. Clubs, &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. Sd. per volume. 



Wanderer's Library, 

Merrie England in the Olden 

Time. By George Daniel. With 
Illustrations by Robt. Cruikshank. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 

London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

The Wilds of London. - By 

James Greenwood. 
TavemAneodotes and Sayings ; 

Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindlbv. With Illusts. 

Olrous Life and Circus Celebri- 
ties. By Thomas Frost. 
The Lives of the Conjaren. 

By Thomas Frost. 
The Life and Adventures of a 

Cheap Jack. By One of the Frater- 
nity. Edited by Charles Hindlby. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 



The: 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account 

of the Strange Fish to be found there. 
By James Greenwood. 

Seven Qenerations of Ezeon- 

tioners: Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family (1688 to 1847). Edited by 
Henry Sanson. 

The World Behind the Soenes. 

By Percy Fitzgerald. 

London Characters. By Henry 

Mavhew. Illustrated. 

The Genial Showman: Life 

and Adventures of Artemus Ward. 
By E. P. HiNGSTON. Frontispiece. 

Wanderings in Patagonia ; or, 

Life amonj; the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Beerbohm. Illustrated. 

Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. By Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. Illustrated by Wallis Mac- 

KAY. 
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C arefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 82 in. bjr 14 in., ai. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the R^ddes, and corresponding Seals. 

^^ Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price ai. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

^^ Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4r. 6d. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Force* 

lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hoddek 
M. Wbstropp. With numerous lUustradons, and a List of Marks. 

^^ Post 8vo, doth limp, 2f . 6d. 

What shall my Son be P 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for their 
Sons. By Francis Davbnant, M.A. 

^^ Setbnth Editiov. Square 8vo, u. 

Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 
A VERY HANDSOME VOLUME,- Large 4to. cloth extra, 31^. 6d, 

White Mountains (The Heart of the) : 

Their Legend and Scenery. By Samuel Adams Drake. With 
nearly 100 Illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson, Author of 
" Pastoral Days." [Nearly ready. 

Crown Sto, cloth limp, with lUustradons, 2J. 6d, 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat 

By W. Mattieu Williams, F.RA.S., F.CS. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, dr. 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By EvAN Daldorne. Illust.byJ. MOTR SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, half-bound, lai. 6d, 

Words, Facts^ and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
Eliezer Edwards. 

down 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

._^^fs Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) 'N^th 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pittures, &c. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A, 

I Vge post 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Wright's History of Carioature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting. By Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, FJS^ 

J. OGDBM AND CO., PXXMTBRS, ITS, STt JOHN STRSBT, ■.€• 
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